WANAMAKER 


Publisher 


VoLuMmE 6. 


Important New Books 


I, 


‘ Completion of a Gi ‘eal Literary 
Achievement.” 


History of the Inquisition of the 


Middle Ages. 


y Henry CHARLES LEA. Complete in three 
volumes, including an index tothe work. 8vo, 
loth, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.00 per 
volume. 
Mr. Lea’s history may be said not only to have superseded all 
ting works treating of the Inquisition, but to have made further 
ment of the subject within the range of time which he has covered 
ecessary. His book must be henceforth a classic, for in it alone 
ind a practical, impartial, comprehensive massing of the facts, 
ic ae and social, which together constitute the history of 
opment of one of the most extraordinary institutions 
ever known.— Critic, N. Y. 


be fou 
gious, | 
e rise and 
world has 


haracterized by the same astounding reach of historical scholarship 
nade Mr. Lea’s former works the wonder of European scholars 
it seems even to surpass them in judicial repose and in the mastery 
iterials Of Mr. Lea's predecessors no one is so like him as 
hool Times, Philadelphia. 


n.—Sunday Sch 

\ landmark in the domain of American scholarship.—N. Y. 

e first critical and 
een written 
letters, and a nc 


tne 


dispassionate history of the Inquisition that 
A great literary achievement, an invaluable 
ble monument to American scholarship.—M. Y. 


ii. 

AMELIE 

A Brother to Dragons, and 
Old-time Tales. 


RIVES. 


RIVES. 
Other 


By AMELIE viil., 230. 16mo, cloth, 


) PP- 
extra, $1.00. 
Ouaint and beautiful stories. They recall Blackmore 
at his best.” 


Harper's Franklin Square Library. 
NEW ISSUES. 

OYCE. Anovel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 8v« 

WILLIAM L., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
4to, paper, To cents. 

HERR PAULUS An 

35 cents. 

NLY A CORAL GIRL. 
paper, 30 cents 

FOR THE RIGHT A romance. 


Given in English by Julie Sutter. 8v 


, paper, 35 cents 
Profusely illustrated. 


ovel. By Watrer Besant. 8vo, paper, 


A novel. By Gerrrupe Forpe. 8vo 


’ 


By Kart Emit Franzos 


, paper, 30 Cents. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & Brotruers, fostpaid, to any part of "the United States 
ind Canada, on receipt of the price. CATALOGUE sent om receipt of | 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


Published by HARPER & 


PHILADELPHIA, 


5% a number 
50f a year 
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Harpers Magazine. 
MAY. 

OF CONTENTS : 
THE SALT 


A LIST 
RUSSIAN CONVICTS IN 
OF ILETSK. 
By Henry LAnspgt, 
illustrations ; 


LONDON AS A LITERARY CENTRE. First Paper. 
By R. R. Bowker. With 28 portraits, including one of 
William Kinglake, the frontispiece to the number 


IN FAR LOCHABER. A Novel. 
By W1L.1AM BLAck ; 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST.— 
By Cuarces DupLey WARNER; 

A WINTER IN ALGIERS. Second 
By F. A. BripGmMan. Beautifully illustrated by the auth 
STORIES COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER: 
LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH JOHNSON By 

McEnery Stuart ; 


THE ADVENTURES 
WHITING ; 


AN UNPROMISING MARRIAGE, By 
JUSTICE AND LAW IN RUSSIA. 


By Apert F. Hearn, author of ‘‘ The Russia 
Russian Dissent” 


MOUNT SKIDDAW. A Sonnet. 


By Wiit1AmM WorpswortH, With illustration} 


THE MARRIED MAN. Old English Song. 
With illustration by E. A. Abbey 
THE CITY OF DENVER. 
3y Epwarps Roserts. Profusely illu 
POETRY : 
IF SO. By Ricnarp I 
WHY? By Amétir 
EDITOR’S EASY CH: AIR. 
By GeorGe WILLIAM CuRTIs; 
EDITOR'S STUDY. 


By Witi1AM Dean Howe 1 


MONTHLY RECORD OF 


MINES 


D. D., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S With 1 


Part V. 
CHICAGO, 


Paper. 


Rurn 


OF TWO MEN By Juntia D 


ANNIE BIGEI 


y Alfred 


BurToN; 


Riv 


ES 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


“EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Conducted by CHARLES DupLey WARNE! 
I}lustratio ALBERT I 


ns REINHART and STERNE 


LITERARY NOTES. 


By Laurence Hutton, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


tes, Canada, 


by C. S., 


Per Year, Postage Free to Subscribers in the United Sta 
and Mexico 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. . . . $4.0 | 
HARPER’S WEEKLY ° | 
Remittances should be made by FP: 
to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
number 


Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s YouNG PEOPLE 


t-Office Money Order or Draft, 


$4.00 
2.00 


legin with the current 


BROTHERS, New York. 





THE DAY THAT CASAR DIED. 


The errors of history are gradually being corrected. It is generally understood 
that on the fatal day of Czesar’s last visit to “the C Capitol he was accosted by a man 
who warned him against going thither, and this individual has always been called a 
soothsayer. Recent discoveries show that he was in reality a life insurance agent, 
one of the most successful and best known in the Eternal City, being the 
representative of the Penn Mutrvuat Lire or Puitapeitpura. It seems that on 
previous occasions he had cautioned Cesar concerning the Ides of March as being 
a particularly unhealthy season, against which any prude nt Emperor should guard 
himself, and with this and we othe ‘+r arguments and ene rey of his profession had sO 
presented the advantages of life insurance as to warrant his august client in 
ordering several large a Rel Cesar had passed the medical examination all 
right, and policies amounting to 50,000 sesterciit had been written. The agent had 
these i in his pocket, and meeting Czsar the very day of his death, urged him to 
take them and pay the first premium. But Cesar “ hadn’t time to write a check,” 
and in spite of the earnest warnings of the insurance man as to the uncertainty of 
human life, he put off the payment and hurried away to the Capitol, where Brutus, 
Cassius and the rest soon retired him from earthly business forever. Tradition in 
time naturally invested the solicitor with the miraculous re putation of soothsayer, 
but like those of his calling to-day he was simply a prophet of common-sense, 
whose ple alien fee pre dictions no man, however eminent, can safely disregard. 


For further anecdotes concerning Czesar, and any information as to the forms 
of Life Insurance specially commended by him, apply to the historian of THE 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 0921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Engravings 
Etchings 
Photographs 
-aintings 
Mirrors 
Picture Frames 
Works of Art 
806 Easels 


Market Street, Pedestals 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Head-piece from *‘ Miss Holtey's Poems.” 


Gift 
Books 


for the 


Year Round 


By the famous 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 


SWEET CICELY ; 
Or, Jostan ALLEN as A Poxitician. A capital book. 
3eth Thousand Ready. Politics and_ politicians, 
fashionable and country life are sources of endless 
wit and wisdom to this charming author. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


“Tt will lead the author onward into literary 
immortality.”— Miss Frances E. Willard. 

“It eclipses her past laurels, and combines the 
extreme of humor and pathos in a manner worthy 
of Dickens.—N. Y. Mercury. 


MISS HOLLEY’S POEMS. 


** Josian Avven’s Wire's” latest book. A charming 
volume of Poetry. Beautifully illustrated by W. 
Hamitton Ginson, and other artists. Bound in 
“Sweet Cicely.” 


colors. Companion volume to 


12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
“Miss Holley has here more than sustained her 
previous high literary reputation.”’"—/nterior, Chicago. 
“Will win for her a title to an honorable place 
among American poets.”"— Chicago Standard 


Everv Person should send a Postal for our New Catalogue containing all our 
Publications up to March 1, 1888. Address 


— _ 18 and 20 ASTOR PLACE, 
Funk & Wagnalls, ay Sem. 


REMINGTON STANDARD IYPEWRITER. 


A WORD TO BUSINESS MEN. 


If fifty to sixty thousand 


E 
: 


You travel by machinery ; 
important business houses in 


find the 


Typewriter of great service, 


talk by telephone; sow and 


reap by machinery; your aes — the United States 
wife sews by machinery, and Wa. 
do you not think that you 


, : : , number is fast 
can write by machinery? If 


and_ the 


the ‘Telephone saves you steps, growing, does it not argue 


that it is worth something 


why not allow the ‘Typewriter 
tO Save you time and money ? to you? 

The fact is now recognized, that a business office with no Typewriter is behind the times, and is 
wasting value every day in the time it takes to perform the labor of writing. 

Machines can be furnished with special key-boards to suit any purchaser’s line of business. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Proprietors, 


834 Chestnut Street (Continental Hotel). 


Telephone No. 800. J. W. EARLE, Manager, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Price, Fifty Cents each. 







In Paper Covers. 






MACMILLAN S SUMMER-READING LIBRARY. 


Containing the most popular works of F. MARION CRAWFORD, J. H. SHORTHOUSE, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


and others. 
The issue will be begun by the publication of one of Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S most attractive stories, 


and will be continued weekly in the following order: 


MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Ready May 5. 

ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the author of ‘‘ Hogan, M. P.”, etc. Ready May 12. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and other tales. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, author of ‘ John Inglesant.”’ 
Ready May Ig. 

MR. ISAACS. A tale of Modern India. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. The publication of this most unique 
story placed Mr. Crawford at once in the front rank of American novelists. Ready May 26. 

FOR GOD AND GOLD. By JuLIAN CorBetr. Ready June 2. 

THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By PHILIP LAFARGUE. Ready June 9g. 

[!HE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Ready June 16. 

HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Ready June 23. 

DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. Atrue story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Unlike most of Mr. Crawford's stories, 
the chief scenes of this are laid in America,—a late most genial politician being one of the chief 


personages. Ready June 30. 

JOHN INGLESANT. A Romance. By J. H. SHorRTHOUSE. While a story of far graver cast, it is like 
“Mr. Isaacs”’ in this respect, that it at once placed its author in the very front rank of living novelists 
Ready July 7. 

CHRIS. A Novel. By W.C. Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony.’’ Ready July 14. 

WESTWARD HO! or, the Life and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Bart. By CHARLES KINGSLEY - 
Ready July 21. 

TWO YEARS AGO. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Ready July 28. 

SIR PERCIVAL. By J. H. SHorRTHOUSE. Ready August 4. 


























Twelve English Statesmen. 
Vols. 1 and 2 now ready; 12mo each, paper, 50 cents; cloth, limp, 60 cents; cloth, 


edges uncut, 75 cents. 

Under the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. beg to announce a series of short biographies, not 
designed to be a complete roll of famous statesmen, but to present in historic order the lives and work of those 
leading actors in English affairs who by their direct influence have left an abiding mark on the policy, the 
institutions, and the position of Great Britain among the States. 

The following list of subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history 
are made to follow one another in a connected course, and the series is intended to form a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order and power. The volumes, which consist of the following biographies, are in press 


or in preparation : 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A. ; OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. 















FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Ready. WILLIAM III. By H. D. TRAILL. May. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. WALPOLE. By JouN MORLEY, 
EDWARD I. By F. York POWELL. | CHATHAM. By JoHN Mortey. 
HENRY VII. By JAMEs GAIRDNER. | PITT. By JoHN Mortey. 

WOLSEY. By Pror. M. CREIGHTON. Ready. PEEL. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 






ELIZABETH. By the DEAN oF Sr. PAUL'’s. | 

TENNYSON.—THE PRINCESS anp MAUD. Being the new volume of Lorp TENNyson’s Complete 
Works. Library edition, in eight volumes, Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

CHURCH.—DANTE, and other Essays. By R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

BURN.—ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By the Rev. Ropert Burn, 
M.A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Rome and the Campagna.”” With illustrations. 8vo, $4. 

FREEMAN.—Four Oxford Lectures, 1887. Fifty years of European History. Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and 
Britain. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, $1.25, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Modeste Mignon. 


Scenes from 


Private Life. By HONORE DE 


Bauzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Uniform with ‘‘Pére  Goriot,”’ 


“‘Duchesse de Langeais,’”’ ‘‘ César Birotteau,”’ 


“Eugenie Grandet,” ‘‘ Cousin Pons,” ‘ Two 
Brothers, '’ ‘‘ Country Doctor,’ and ‘The 
Alkahest."" 12mo. Half morocco. French style. 


Price, $1.50. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
A History of a Father and Son. 
MEREDITH. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


By GEORGE 
Library _ style. 


This is the initial volume of the author’s Popular Edition of 
George Meredith’s Novels to be completed in ten volumes. 


The Study of Politics. 


By Prof. W. P. ArkINsoN. Uniform with ‘ On 
History and the Study of History,"’ and ‘‘ On the 
Right Use of Books.’ 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 


1888. 


Numerous illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. price, 


London of To-day, 


By CHARLES E. PASCOE. 
Fourth year of publication. 
$1.50. 


Martin Luther and other Essays. 


By FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, author of ‘‘ The 
Primeval World,” ‘‘ Reason in Religion,’ 
‘Atheism in Philosophy,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $2 00. 


A Book of Poems. 


By JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


New edition, enlarged. 
16mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.25. 


Adelaide Ristori. 
Life and Studies. 


An Autobiography. 
Women Series.) 


(Famous 
16mo. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The Pentameron. 


Citations from William Shakespeare, and minor 
prose pieces and criticisms. By WALTER 


| of the south of France.’ 


NEWS. 387 
NEARLY READY. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET'S 


Thirty Years of Paris. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MONTEGUT, PICARD AND 
Rossi. 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 
A book of picturesque reminiscences of the author's 
Parisian experiences, in which the origin of many of 
his own works is recounted, and most entertaining 
descriptions given of his literary contemporaries. 
The illustrations are by the same hands that designed 
those for the ‘“‘ Tartarin’”’ books, and are the same 


| delightful bits interspersed with the text and possessing 


a grace and charm more easily recognized than de- 
scribed. Their happy sympathy with the text lends a 
new value to it by their very suggestiveness. 


Previously Published by the same Author. 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON : 


TRAVELLER, ‘“ TURK,’’ AND LION-HUNTER. With 

115 illustrations by Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, 

and Rossi. 12mo, half leather, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 

‘‘ The humors of this countryman of Daudet and of 

Gambetta are simply delicious, and they are in this 

new shape fitly illustrated by scores of delicate little 

pictures. These pictures possess that light- 

ness, elegance and grace which belong to French art, 

and are not attained by English or American illustra- 
tions.""— Springfield Republican. 


| TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. 


With rsoillustrations by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, 
Montenard, De Beaumont. 12mo, half leather, 
$2.25; paper, $1.50. 
‘‘As might have been expected from the names of 
the author, illustrators and publishers, this book is a 


| thing of beauty. The illustrations especially are of 


| rily limited, the variety of them is great. 


marvelous delicacy, and though the range is necessa- 
The book 
itself is a most amusing burlesque of the unveracious 
gasconading to which their hot blood impels the natives 
‘"—Glasgow Herald. 


|'LA BELLE NIVERNAISE: 


THE STORY OF AN OLD BOAT AND HER CREW; 
and other Stories. With 185 illustrations by 
Montégut. 12mo, half leather, $2.25 ; paper, $1.50. 

“It is charmingly and gracefully wrought out, with 

a freshness of feeling that is more common among 
French than English writers, and a mingled pathos 
and heartiness that are delightful. The illustrations 
in these little stories are such as are possible only with 


| French pencils and French printing.”"-—R. H. Stop- 
| DARD, 7” Mail and Express. 


/-SAPPHO: 


SAVAGE LANDOR. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
This volume, “Imaginary Conversations,” five volumes, and 
“Pericles and Aspasia,’’ one volume, comprise Landor’s entire prose | 


writings. 


Sandra Belloni. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

the author's Popular 

Meredith’s Novels. 16mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


The second volume of 
Edition of George 
Cloth. Library style. 


Our new descriptive catalogue is now ready (free) 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


A Picture of PARISIAN MANNERS. With 70 
illustrations by Rossi, Myrbach and other French 
artists. 12mo, half leather, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing it Daudet's 


| greatest work in fiction, and perhaps the particular 


letter-patent which places him above even the choicest 


| rank and file of brilliant French authors in the galaxy 


of geniuses."’"— /ndependent. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
g LAFAYETTE Piace, New York. 
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New Publications. 
William of Germany. 


A Biography of William I., German Emperor 
and King of Prussia. By AXCHIBALD FORBES, 
the famous war correspondent, with preface and 
additions by John P. Jackson. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.50. 


Archibald Forbes’ life of the late Emperor of Germany has the 
advantage of being the first to be issued after the Emperor’s death. It 
was not, however, like so many biographies that appear within a few 
days of the subject's death, written in a hurry and rushed out for the 
sake of timeliness. It is quite safe to say that no man living was better 
——— for this work than Mr. Forbes, for besides being a close student 

contemporaneous history, he was intimately associated with the 
German Emperor as a special war correspondent, accompanying him 
on the campaign through Alsace and Loraine, up to the very wails 
of Paris. Mr. Forbes took plenty of time in the writing of this biog- 
raphy and it has every evidence of careful preparation. III health 
prevented his writing the last three chapters, but a worthy pen was 
found in that of John P. Jackson of New York, who was. Herald 
correspondent during the Franco-Prussian war, and than whom no 
man is better posted in German affairs 


A new book by Max O'RELL, author of ‘ John Bull 
and His Island,”’ etc., etc. 


John Bull, Junior; or, French as 


She is Traduced. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE CARY EGGLES- 
TON. I vol., 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, gilt 


top, $1.00. 
“There is not a page in this delightful little volume that does not 
sparkle.”’—Philadelphia Press. 
** A volume bubbling over with brightness and is pervaded by whole 
some common-sense ’'— Commercial Advertiser. 
** More the casual wit of a bright and well-bred man than the labored 
jokes of a professional jester.’"— Boston Beacon. 


English Writers, Vol. II. 
Being an attempt towards a HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry Mor.ey, 
LL.D. Vol. II., from Czdmon to the Conquest. 
Vol. I., new edition now ready, contains from the 
Earliest Times to Beowulf. Each in one vol., 
12m0, price, $1.50. 


Byrnes - Hawthorne 
SERIES. 
From the Diary of INSPECTOR ByRNEs, Chief of 
Detectives, N. Y. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Each complete in one vol. 16mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Section 558; or, The Fatal Letter. 
New Editions now ready of 
An American Penman. 
A Tragic Mystery. 
The Great Bank Robbery. 
‘On the news-stands, in the hotel corridors, on the railway trains, 
the works of Byrnes- Hawthorne vie with those of Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard in popularity, and possess the unusual merit of truth.’’— 7he 
Evening Sun, N. ¥ 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications is now ready, 
and will be sent free to any address on application. Send for it now 


Cassell & Company, timitea, 


ro4and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


NE 


| persons have still very vague ideas on the subject. 


WS. [ Number 69. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have just published : 


Evolution and its Relation to 


Religious Thought. 
By JoserH LE Conre, Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California ; 
author of ‘‘ Elements of Geology,” ‘ Religion 
and Science,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

** Much, very much has been written, especially on the nature and the 
evidences of evolution, but the literature is so voluminous, much of it so 
fragmentary, and most of it so technical, that even very intelligent 
I have attempted to 
give (1) a very concise account of what we mean by evolution, (2) an 


| outline of the evidences of its truth drawn from many different sources, 





and (3) its relation to fundamental! religious beliefs.’".—F4#tract /rom 
Preface. 


iH. 


“Good Form” in England. 
By an American resident in the United Kingdom. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1,50. 

The Order of Precedence; Professions ; 
Government ; Society; Language; Correspondence ; 
Visiting-Cards ; Sports; Games ; General Information, 

“ The raison d'etre of this book is to provide Americans—and espe- 
cially those visiting England—with a concise, comprehensive and com- 
prehensible hand-book which will give them all necessary information 
respecting ‘how things are’ in England. While it deals with subjects 
connected with all ranks and classes, it is particularly intended to be an 
exhibit and explanation of the ways, habits, customs and usages of what 
1s known in England as ‘ high life.’ Such being the society to which 
American ladies and gentlemen have the exfrée, it 1s hoped that the 
book will be useful to them,’’—/ rom the Preface 


Occupations ; 


CONTENTS : 
Visits and 


ITI. 


Ballades and Rondeaus, 
CHANTS ROYAL, SESTINAS, VILLA- 
NELLES, Etc. Selected, with chapter on the 
various forms, by GLEESON WHITE. 18mo, cloth, 
extra gilt. Price, $1.00. 
“Mr. Gleeson White's collection of specimens of English verse, in 
certain foreign metrical forms that are conveniently styled ‘ French,’ is 


curious and instructive, as well as thoroughly representative 


We must commend the historical section of Mr. White's introduction 
and his careful analytical observations on the various metres. As the 
collection itself is derived from every available source, from English and 
American writers, from dead periodicals and living, books read and 
books neglected, so also is the editor’s industry of the most thorough 
and searching kind.” —Saturday Review. 


IV. 
A False Start. 
A NOVEL. HAWLEY SMART. 


cover. Price, 50 cents. 
Mr. Smart’s novels are always vivid in description and stirring in 
incident, and “‘ A False Start’ does not lack in these characteristics. 


By 12mo, paper 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, & § BonD STREET, NEw YORK. 
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A Dream and a Forgetting. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This is the last novel from Mr. Hawthorne's pen, 


and if he has written a better, or its equal, we do not | 


know it. 


A Slave of Circumstances. 
By E. DELANCY PIERSON. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The original title of this novel was “A Siege of 
Fifth Avenue,’’ but out of respect to the ‘‘ rowdy 
west,”’ the author consented to the one it now bears. 
The novel is one of incident, love-making, and 
originality of plot, which is Mr. Pierson’s own. 


The Romance of a Quiet Watering 
Place. 

(A, new, extraordinary study of human nature.) 

By NoRA WARDDEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.co. Paper 

covers, 50cents. Thirty beautiful illustrations by 
Graves. 

A very pretty book, a readable, enjoyable, and 

interesting one too. No American novel has been so 


beautifully illustrated. The pictures are as pretty 
and ‘telling as the young lady who wrote it."’ 


By the author of “' Poems of Passion.” 


Maurine, and other Poems. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILcox. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


“Poems of Passion” sells faster than any other book 
of poems published. ‘Maurine’ is by the same 
hand and brain. The poems are as good and 
.beautiful as those in her other popular work. 
“Maurine,” if kept in stock, will sell just as well. 
Try it. 
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AN APRIL SHOWER 


OF GOOD ONES 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


BELFORD, CLARK & CO. 


NEW YORK. 














SAN FRANCISCO. 





Forty Years on the Rail. 
Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor. By 
CHARLES B. GEORGE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


‘“No railroad man in the West has had more active 


' or eventful experiences in train life."’— Chicago 


Evening Journal. 
‘*A very interesting book.” — Wisconsin. 


‘He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.” 
— Official Railway Guide. 


His Way and Her Will. 
A Pen-and-Ink Miniature of Eastern Society. 
By A. X. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
5° cents 
Who is A. X.? Wedon't know. The MS. looks 
as if A. X. wasa she. Anyway, what we do know is, 
that ‘‘His Way and Her Will” is the most promis- 
ing novel published by this house. It possesses every 
quality that makes a successful novel. Read it and 
see. 


Paper covers, 


The Land of the Nihilist: Russia. 
By W. E. Curtis. 
trations), $1.00. 


12mo, cloth, (over too Illus- 


This is a Guide-book of Russia, and is fully descrip 


' tive of that remarkable country. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah. 
By DONN PiatTr. 
50 cents. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line in his 
long life. This book contains his best stories; each 
one shows the character of the author—that of a true, 
loving, and lovable man. Any man with such a vast 
and varied experience as that of Col. Piatt could have 
written wonderfully interesting stories, but it takes 
genius and born ability to write tales as delightful as 
are these in this volume. 
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Before the Curfew 
And other Poems, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


F This tasteful volume contains the poems written by Dr. Holmes 
during the past eignt years since ‘‘The Iron Gate” was published. 
(hey have the same freshness, wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, 
felicity of phrase, and all the other charming qualities which have 
made his previous books an unfailing delight 


Chiefly Occasional. By 
16mo, beautifully 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 
By F. H. HepGeE, D.D., and Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
1 vol., 18mo, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 
Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister, who are unsurpassed as translators, 
have brought together in a tasteful little book the best German poems 


they have both translated into English verse, to which Dr Hedge has 
added some excellent original poems. 


Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Lepre- 
chawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Widows, 
Old Maids, and other marvels of the Emerald 
Isle. Popular Tales as told by the People. By 
D. R. MCANALLY, JR. With more than Sixty 
capital Illustrations. $2.00. 


Mr. McAnally gathered these curious and entertaining Irish folk- 
stories directly from the peasants. ‘They are admirably told, and the 
illustrations emphasize them with wonderful skill and without any 
touch of caricature 


Gouverneur Morris. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of ‘‘ Thomas 
H. etc. Vol. XVIJI. of American 
Statesmen. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Jenton,” 


A brilliant work on one of the most sagacious and influential statesmen 
of the Revolutionary epoch 


Current Religious Perils. 
With Preludes and other Addresses on leading 
Reforms. Being the Eleventh Volume of the 
Boston Monday Lectures, including a Symposium 
by eminent Clergymen, Original Hymns, etc. 
By JoserH Cook. 
Mhis volume contains Mr 
with the preludes, questions, et« 


—_ and social topics before the public, 
prilliant style, 


8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Cook’s Lectures given in 1887. These, 


. cover most of the important religious, 
in Mr. Cook’s forcible and 


The Puritan Age and Rule 
IN THE COLONY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS Bay, 
By GEORGE E. Euuts, D.D., Presi- 
Historical Society, 
and the White Man 
8vo, $3.50. 


1629-1685. 
dent of the 
author of ‘“‘ The Red 
in North America,” 


most competent and diligent students of 
gives the results of his researches 


Massachusetts 
Man 
etc. 


Dr. Ellis is one of the 
American history. In this volume he 
and studies concerning the motives which prompted the self-exile of the 
Puritans and the grounds on which they exercised their arbitrary rule 
in Massachusetts, 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of price, by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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|The Ethics of Boxing and 


| Manly Sport. 
By JoHN BoyYLeE O'REILLY. 1 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


‘‘The present book everywhere bears the stamp of the hand of one 
thoroughly and practically conversant with his subject.’”"—7he Book 


vol. 12mo. 


Buyer. 

‘Mr, John Boyle O'Reilly, as everybody knows, is a practical as 
well as a theoretical authority on boxing and other athletic exercises, 
and his book contains, besides the chapters on boxing, a long practical 
treatise on training and daily exercise. There is a curious chapter on 
ancient Irish games and sports, and the many illustrations of the work 
include an engraving of Mr, Donoghue’s idealized Sullivan.”—Soston 


Post. 


An Uncloseted Skeleton. 


By Lucretia P. HALE and EDWIN LASSETTER 
BYNNER. 1 vol. 32mo. Uniform with “ Penelope's 
Suitors.”’ 50 cents. 


A charming little tale, a capital companion to its popular predecessor. 


The Laws of Euchre, 


As adopted by the Somerset Club of Boston, 
March 1, 1888, with some suggestions about the 
play. By H. C. LEeps and JAMES DwIGHT. 
1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 


“The Laws of Euchre”’ is the title of a new and admirable treatise 
on the favorite American game at cards, in which the authoritative 
rules are set forth simply, concisely, and plainly, according to the new 
enactments of the Somerset Club, two of whose best-known members, 
Mr. Herbert C. Leeds and Dr. James Dwight, have prepared this 
little volume, and added to it an invaluable series of general remarks as 
to ‘the play.”” Most of the treatises on card games are so voluminous 
that people who play for amusement are repelled from them, and prefer 
to play bumblepuppy ; but ‘* The Laws of Euchre” can be read through 
in half an hour, and made an integral part of one’s card-consciousness 


in a few careful games; and then the player can fully enjoy his game. 


Atalanta’s Race, 


And other tales from ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.” 
By WILLIAM Morris. Edited with notes by 
Oscar FAy ADAMS, with the coéperation of 
Wo. J. RoiFe, A. M., Litt. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Uniform with Rolfe’s Students’ 
Series. 75 cents. 

“In bringing this volume of selections from ‘ The Earthly Paradise’ 
into suitable form for reading and study, the desire of the editor has 
been to popularize the verse of one of the great poets of the Vict« rian 
His books have been left unread by the majority of readers, who 
When, 
however, he has once captured the attention of any one, the enchant- 
The tales in‘ The Earthly Paradise’ 


era. 
have been deterred by the great length of many of his poems. 
ment is never broken. are parti 
cularly well suited to win the interest of younger readers, who care little 
for lyric verse, but are often enthusiastic admirers of epic poetry. I 
have, in the preparation of the notes to Morris’s verse, sought to give 
| such help as seemed needful, trusting that the beauty of the poetry, and 
the interest of the several narratives would foster a desire to know more 


intimately this great story-teller of our day.’’ 


| Shakespeare's England. 


24mo. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 1 vol. Flexible 


covers. 50 cents. 


~Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
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Artistic 
Bridal 


Presents 


of real value. 


PAINTINGS, High-class ETCHINGS, in the first states, the 
best ENGRAVINGS, AUTOTYPES, PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS, 
Superb PHOTOGRAPHS, combined wih tasteful and unique 
PICTURE FRAMES. The best and most complete stock in the 
MIRRORS, all the ROGERS’ GROUPS of Statuary, 
Card and Cabinet Frames, etc. 

Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 


“FRONT FACE!” New. 

“TSABEL,” the beautiful Portrait of Mrs. 
Scott Moncrieff. 

“IN DISGRACE.” 


country. 


(Child in the Corner.) 

“THE OWNER HAS NO FURTHER 
USE FOR HIM,” companion to 
“WARRANTED GENTLE.” 


“MAY-TIME ON THE THAMES.” 
“ THISBE,” Edwin Long, R. A. 
“Eclipse,” 
the champion Collie, a superb engraving, 
companion to“ BAYARD,” just received. 
“A PEACE-MAKER,” Marcus Stone. 
“ MARITYBURG,” B. Mansfeld. 
“SACRED TO PASHT,” Edwin Long. 


“"The Birks of Aberfeldy,” 


An exqusite Companion ETCHING to MacWhirier’s 
* THREE GRACES,” 
‘“ THE OLD BRIDGE AT WARWICK,” 
By F. Slocombe. 

‘‘SOLEMN AND SILENT EVERYWHERE!” 
Edward W. Evans. 
“FAINT-HEARTED,” a photo-engraving compan- 
ion to ‘‘ WOOING,” “* FLIRTATION” 
and others, 

“THE LAST LOAD,” W. H. Shelton. 


Nature’s White Robe, 


A new and most attractive Winter subject. Etching by Edw. Slocombe. 


And many others, a full and fine assortment. unequaled in fine 
PROOFS and high-graie impressions. PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
all the ROGERS’ GROUPS, ranging in price from $10.00 to $20.00 
The best and most tasteful PICTURE FRAMES, CARD and 
CABINET FRAMES, etc., etc. 


James S. Earle & Sons, 


No 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


OF 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited and published under the auspices ot 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, 


AND 


| 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
Revised, Rewritten, New Illustrations and Maps. 
( CLors ; . $3.00 
PRICE j CLOTH, UNCUT. 3.00 
PER VOL. | SHEEP ... . 4.60 

| HALF MOROCCO 4.50 





VOLUME IL. JUST ISSUED. 


| 
| PRESS NOTICES : 

| ** In learning, accuracy, and scholarly character the work stands on 
| the highest plane and in the first rank.”"—W. V. /ndependent 

| ** In literary merit and style, as well as in its adaptation to the average 
| inquirer, it is incomparably the very best and cheapest Encyclopaedia 
| for popular reference.’’— Boston Globe. 

‘There can be no doubt that Chambers’s Encyclopzdia is by all 
means the best one that has ever been published.’’—Boston Traveller 
| ** A work that is in every particular worthy of the greatest admiration 

and praise.’’—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

‘It is a great deal more than a revised edition ; as a matter of fact it 
is almost an entire new work.’’—London Publishers’ Circular. 

** A concise, accurate, and low-priced Encyclopadia, made better than 
ever by a thorough revision, practically amounting to a complete re- 
writing.”’"—N. V. Examiner. 

‘** This is really the book for the people, and there is not a household 
in the country in which education is properly valued where one can 
afford to do without a work of this kind. No book beside the Bible and 
the handy dictionary can be said to be more important.”—Zoeston 
Herald 

‘A perfect Encyclopedia, accurate and artistically excellent.” — 
Bristol Western Press, England 
} ‘*So much of excellence do we discover in looking through this one 
volume that we shall await the appearance of the others with some 
impatience. Chambers’s Encyclopadia, in its new edition, will be the 
best English book of the kind, and for general use much more valuable 
than the enormous, ponderous, but unsatisfactory Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”"— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

** It will be a welcome guest in every household where any one wants 
to know Who’s who, or What’s what.”—WN. } Publishing World 

** No more striking illustration of the rapid progress in science and 
art and of the additions that have been made, even to our knowledge of 
the past in that comparatively brief period, could be adduced than the 
contents of the first volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pwedia.”’—Philadelphia Times. 

** We give a general welcome to the new issue of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
padia. It isa most satisfactory précis of human knowledge, and must 
in any case be looked upon as one of the milestones which mark our 
progress.’’— London Standard. 

** The merits of this valuable work of reference have been long appre- 
ciated. No book of its size gives more intormation, or gives it, on the 
whole, with greater accuracy.’’—St James’ Gazette, London, 

**To go for some particular fact to certain pretentious works is like 
searching in the proverbial haystack for a needle ; in Chambers’s we 
get the facts at once.’’— Glasgow Mail 

** It contains the latest information, on the subject of which it treats, 
down to the year 1888. From daily use we can recommend it both con- 
scientiously and cordially as a marvellously full, accurate, and conve- 
nient work of reference.’”’—N. O. States. 


| May be ordered from any bookseller. Prospectus, with 
specimen pages, sent on application. 
_ J. B. Lippincott Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


A monthly publication giving prompt and accurate 
information concerning every new book—its scope, its 
worth, its price—together with miscellaneous items and 
articles of special interest to readers, authors, and pub- 
lishers. December number illustrated. 


50 cents a year, postpaid. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
READING FOR WOMEN. 
By Louise CHANDLER Mou.ton. 


Under this heading would no doubt be included also 
reading for girls ; since the habit of reading is, I think, 
one formed early, if ever. I shall begin what I have 
to say with a heresy. It is the fashion to proclaim 
that we should read for information. My view of the 
matter is that we should read fist of all for enter- 
tainment; and to form a taste for the right kind of 
entertainment would be my first object. I would 
rather a girl in whom | was interested should be en- 
tertained by a novel than bored by a system of philoso- 
phy. The love of books—next to purity of soul and 
health of body—seems to me the best gift that can be 
bestowed ; and this love I would cultivate by every 
possible means. Friends die and leave us; or fate 
summons them to the other side of the world. We 
grow too old for the give-and-take of society. A cold 
confines usto the house. A thousand things—who 
knows what or when—throw us upon our individual 
resources. Happy, indeed, are we if in our large 
library, gr on our modest shelf of books, we possess dear, 
familiar friends, whom nothing can alienate—who will 
be witty if we are in the mood for laughter—ter der if 
we are sad—wise, generous, roble, unfailing. But as 
we know people who are good and estimable, possibly, 
even, who are wise, and who yet bore us supremely, 
so there are books of which critics approve, and which 
are quite worthy of respect, yet which certain readers 
find desperately wearisome. Why should we waste 
our little span of life on uninteresting books any 
more than on uninteresting neighbors? Indeed, we 


can not always escape the uninteresting neighbor ;- 


but we can free ourselves from the claims of the 
uninteresting book. 

“‘T really take no pleasure at all in poetry,” said, 
the other day, a woman of brigkt wit, and well-in- 
formed mind. I liked her for saying it; and admired 
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the courage that could venture on such a confession 
in the midst of bookish Boston. Iam sorry, I con- 
fess, for any one who does wo/ love poetry. It seems 
to me more unfortunate than to be color-blind, or to 
have no ear for music. But if one de color-blind, one 
would hardly pass one’s days in picture galleries ; and 
without an ear for music one would hardly care to sit 
through the symphony concerts. Similarly, if we 
love prose and not rhyme, why should we read poetry» 
except to the extent of becoming respectably familiar 
with the style of the masters of the art; and to that 
much of effort I think intellectual curiosity would be 
likely to stimulate the most prosaic. 

I would put all sorts of good booksin a young girl's 
way, without forcing any of them on her attention. 
There is compulsion enough in the fixed routine of 
her school-training ; she should read history, or essays, 
or poems, or novels, as it pleased her; and nine times 
out of ten I think it would be fiction which the young 
girl would find most attractive. The horizon of youth 
is infinite. The sober records of history and biogra- 
phy are not romantic enough to content the youthful 
chatelaines of Spanish castles. Let them read Scott, 
and. Thackeray, and Dickens, and George Eliot, and 
Charlotte Bronté, and our own Hawthorne; yes, and 
let them read Howells and James, and Crawford, 
and Mrs. Burnett, and the other people who tell the 
tale of to-day. 

There is no better social education than a course of 
good novels. It is worth all the books of etiquette in 
the world. How can one better discern the manners 
and customs of English society than by means of the 
photographic pages of Anthony Trollope; and how 
can a girl in the far off country get a better idea of the 
Boston society of to-day than from the delightful 
fiction of J. S. of Dale, of Arlo Bates, and of such 
other story-tellers as deal with the peculiar features of 
this, our own place and time? 

But, as the bright girl grows into the bright woman, 
her interests will necessarily broaden. If she have 
read the best fiction, she will have become exacting 
in the matter of style. She will have learned to 
appreciate the felicities of diction that make the sen- 
tences of Stevenson a keen delight, and the literary 
criticisms of Lowell an abiding pleasure. Biography 
will become attractive as she learns the deep meaning 
of existence ; and she will be fain to know what has 
befallen other human creatures, in this life that is so 
brief, and yetsolong. The life-stories of the men and 
women of long-ago will lead to the history of those 
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far-off times; and so, from one thing to another, the 
circle of interest will enlarge. 

To my thinking, nothing can be more enthralling 
to the average reader of mature years than is biogra- 
phy, and especially autobiography. Our Spanish 
castles have been long overthrown. The Fairy Prince 
did not come—he will never come, now; but we like 
to see what did really chance to our fellows and fore- 
runners. How have they lived, and loved, and hoped, 
and despaired—these human creatures, who have 
been generous enough to take the world into their 
confidence? We are richer for the intimacy of Dr. 
Johnson, of Charles Lamb, of Coleridge, of Landor, 
and their peers—even Carlyle, dyspeptic and dire, 
makes friends of us, when we weep with him at the 
grave of his Jenny, and see how sound and faithful 
his heart was at its core. 

I am sure that the best novels, the best biographies, 
and the best essays are good and suitable reading for 
all women. I should recommend them in preference 
to science, except where there is so strong a natural 
bent toward science that it needs no recommendation. 
There is no single thing so important as that books 
should be the dear companions of one’s life, outlasting 
the chances of time—companions of the fireside’s 
slippered ease, when age or illness makes the fireside 
one’s habitual abiding place. To that end we must 
read what we love, and be drawn to it by natural 
attraction, rather than driven by precept. 

If we love poetry at all, how dear it is! I can 
remember nothing more intimately than I remember 
a little country girl who had a boox of lyric poems 
unexpectedly presented to her. Her home was’ not 
barren of poetry. Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost” 
there, and Young's ‘“‘ Night Thoughts” and Thomp- 
Pollock's ‘‘ Course of Time,” 


was 
son's ‘‘ Seasons,”’ and 
and other such stately and well-sounding volumes ; 
but naturally they had not attracted her. She was 
eight years old, one April day; and in honor of the 
occasion, the little volume of poems, bound in red 
leather, was presented to her; and she sat, in the 
fickle April sunshine, with an exploring bird or two 
outside who had come up from the South to find out 
whether it was spring ; and the birds sang tender little 
carols of inquiry or wooing, who knows what ?—and 
the little red-covered book sang and sang, and was 
never weary of singing, to the little girl. It opened a 
wide, new world to her, of spring and light and joy ; 
yes, and of sadness, too—a blessed, fascinating world, 
in which she has wandered ever since. Would she 
ever have loved poetry with her life-long love had 
she been compelled to make its first acquaintance 
through the medium of stately epics, and high-soar- 
ing odes, instead of the humbler lyrics that lilted as 
waywardly as the birds outside ? 

You perceive, after all, that I have not much to give 
you by way of wise counsel. I would let inclination 
be the guide to choice, only all the books read should 
kind. Time is too short for 


be the best of their 
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courses of dime novels. Books! What would life be 
worth without them? How one pities the people who 
lived before the art of printing was invented ! 

Stately shades of men who filled ‘‘the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth’, do you listen from afar 
to our grateful praise of you, I wonder? And you, 
dead. of our own later day—Longfellow, and 
Emerson, and Hawthorne; and, crossing the estrang- 
ing sea,—you, Thackeray and Dickens, and Rossetti— 
do you, in your turn, know yourselves and each 
other, in the heaven of noble souls, and understand 
the love and thanks with which we read you here? 

What a fortune it is to be ‘‘ heir to the ages” —to 
live after all these men, instead of before them! 
What an empty world it must have been which knew 
no Shakspeare, no Goethe, no Thackeray! We are 
rich indeed who hold the past by inheritance, while 
we clasp the present by the hand. 


THE EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT ON THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
Mr. George Haven Putnam has issued a pamphlet in 
which he gives some reasons why a copyright 
measure will have the effect of lessening the price of 
all the better classes of books. Among other things 
he says: ‘‘A large number of important English and 
Continental works, American editions of which would 
prove of material service to American students and 
readers, it is not practicable, under the present state 
of things, for American publishers to undertake at all, 
as in case their reprints are favorably received, any 
prospect of profit from these is promptly destroyed by 
the competition of rival and unauthorized editions, 
which secure the advantage of their literary judgment 
and their advertising. * * * In France and 
Germany, on the other hand, countries fully under 
the control of Copyright, both Domestic and Inter- 
national, the first issues of standard and current 
publications, both copyright and non-copyright, are 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world. * * * 
In America, where the system, or lack of system, of 
‘open publishing’ prevails, the cheapest books are 
the least important and often the least desirable. In 
Europe, where International Copyright is in force, the 
best books are the cheapest. The absence of Inter- 
national Copyright encourages bad books or poor 
books, and good books, * *. * 
American buyers are accustomed to cheap books, and 
will not buy dear books, and the publishers are not 
likely to throw away their money by making dear 
books for which they could not find a sale.”’ 


discourages 


=The frontispiece in the new»novel, ‘“ Agatha 
Page,” is a reproduction in photography of an ex- 
auisite ideal head of a woman painted by Felix 
Moscheles, the son of Mendelssohn's teacher in 
music. 
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LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Louise Chandler Moulton is a native of Pomfret, 
Connecticut, the daughter of Lucius L. Chandler and 
Louise Clark. The family were of good old English 


stock. 
In her father’s family, writes Mrs. Spofford, there 


was always a good deal of ability ; his grandmother 
Cleveland is said to have been a remarkable woman, 
and one of Louise's earliest remembrances is hearing 
her read passages from the Greek philosophers, long 
before the little listener could understand them. 
Through this lady Louise is connected with Rev. 
Aaron Cleveland, of literary reputation, and distantly 
with the poet and critic, Edmund C. Stedman, who 
himself regards this Cleveland descent as an inheri- 
tance of intellectual power. 

An only child, and richly dowered with the imagina- 
tive temperament of the poet, she peopled her early 
years with dreams and fancies. 

She could not have been more than eight years old, 
when a good part of her play all summer long con- 
sisted in carrying in her head something she called a 
Spanish drama, although she then knew little of Spain 
beyond some high-sounding Spanish names that took 
her ear with their music, as they did Browning's lover 
in the garden, and which she gave to her characters. 

At fifteen she began to publish what, almost from 
earliest childhood, she had written. At eighteen a 
volume of stories from her pen, entitled ‘‘ This, That, 
and the Other,’’ was published by a Boston house. 
Any determinate choice of literary life had not pre- 
sented itself to her. She wrote as the flowers bud and 
bloom, as the bird sings, because it was the law of her 
life to write. Each individual life, like the growth 
of the plant-world, has within itself its own law of 
development to which it must conform, and to the 
brilliant and imaginative young girl her songs and 
stories were a blossoming expression rather than a 
conscious achievement. Following the publication 
of this first book the young author went for a last 
school-year to Mrs. Willard's famous seminary at 
Troy, and here, Mrs. Spofford remarks, ‘‘she ap- 
peared to have combined studying and writing and 
love-making to a rather remarkable degree, as in six 
weeks after leaving school she became the wife of 
Mr. William Moulton, a gentleman who edited and 
published a weekly paper in Boston.” Years of 
exhilarating life and literary achievement followed. 

In 1870, says her friend, Mrs. Spofford, she began 
writing letters from Boston to the Mew York Tribune, 
signed by her initials, continuing them for six years, 
at the expiration of which time she first went abroad. 
She sometimes sent four letters a week, giving items 
of interest to bookish people, reviewing books in 
advance of their publication, and telling to the curi- 
ous the affairs of the Radical Club, then in its palmy 
days, when Emerson frequented it, and John Weiss, 
David Wasson, Colonel Higginson, Dr. Hedge, and 
a host of other brilliant and inspiring people. These 
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letters showed the hand of the accomplished letter- 
writer. 

In all Mrs. Moulton’s writings one finds that subtle, 
elusive sense of spiritual suggestion, as if the poet 
were living between the two worlds of the seen and 
the unseen, and bringing, half-unconsciously, strange, 
swift perceptions from the unknown. 

The creative writer has as material two kinds of 
experience, one that has been lived in outward life, the 
other, not less real, that has been lived intuitively and 
through the power of entering, by sympathy, into 
other lives and varied qualities of experience. 

Mrs. Moulton's imaginative work, both in her stories 
and her poems, suggest this truth in a remarkable 
degree. Her nature presents a sensitive surface to 
impressions. She has the artist’s power of selection 
from these, and the executive gift to combine, arrange, 
and present. Thus her spiritual receptivity gives to 
her work that deep vitality, that sense of soul in it 
that holds the reader, while her artistic touch moulds 
her rare and exquisite beauty of finished design. This 
power of living in other lives is especially shown in a 
volume of collected stories, entitled ‘‘ Some Women’s 
Hearts,” in which the delicacy and purity of woman- 
hood, the power of ideal faith, the might of immortal 
love, the action and reaction of human life, are re- 
vealed not less graphically because the touch is so 
delicate, and not less dramatically that the drama is 
a spiritual one. This rare quality of sympathy is 
shown in the volumes of children’s books—those 
‘“‘ Bedtime Stories ’’ and the late ‘‘ Firelight Stories ""— 
the sweetest and most inspiring to all nobleness of 
character among the juvenile literature of the day. 
Abridged from Lilian Whiting's Sketch in Boston 

Traveller. 
The following are the works of Louise Chandler 
Moulton, issued in book form: “ Juno Clifford,” “‘My 
Third Book,” ‘‘ Bedtime Stories,”’ “ Firelight Stories,” 
‘*Some Women’s Hearts,” ‘‘Swallow-Flights,” ‘‘ Ran- 
dom Rambles,” ‘‘ This, That, and the Other,”’ ‘‘ More 
Bedtime Stories,”’ ‘‘ New Bedtime Stories.”’ 


AN ANCIENT STORY. 
A fac-simile reprint of the famous black letter jest 
book, ‘‘A Hundred Merry Tales,’’ the most ancient 
book of its kind in the English language, has just 
been issued in London. The following tale is not 
brilliant, but provokes a smile: ‘‘ A marchantys wyfe 
ther was in bowe parysh in london some what stept 
in age to who’ her mayd cam on a sonday in lent 
after dyner & sayd maystress quod she they ryng at 
seynt Thomas of acres for ther shall be a sermo’ 


*prechyd anon to whom the maystres answered & 


said mary goddys blessyng on thy hart for warnyng 
me thereof & because I slept not wel all this nyght 
I pray the brynge my stole with me for I wyll go 
thyder to loke whether I can take a nap there whyle 
the prest is prechyng.” Pittsburg Dispatch. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcorr WiLLiAMs. 
‘‘ With the New Books’’—there is but one new book 
in this month, and that is James Russell Lowell’s 
‘‘ Heartsease and Rue.’ The others have their day, 
this has the future. You can neglect them and miss 
nothing; you can not neglect this and fail of touching 
the best of yourown day. Save Walt Whitman, there 
is no other voice in our letters of the first rank which 
still speaks with its old strength. Yet with Lowell as 
with Gray, you wonder at every turn why a great poet 
is not greater. He has humor, which the lesser poets 
always lack, and power, breadth, command, verse that 
rings and words that burn; but why catalogue these 
heaped and shapen stones of the great temple of song 
in which our Lowell should be high-priest to a great 
army of worshipers, but which somehow he has not 
built. 


he should have woven on Parnassus ? 


‘* Heartsease and Rue’’—was this the chaplet 


% 
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That ‘“ horny-handed son of toil,”’ Dr. A. E. Free- 
man, has added to the thirty volumes of historical 
study he has written two slender books which show him 
at his best and at his worst. His life of ‘‘ William the 
Conqueror,” in MacMillan'’s admirable ‘ Statesman 
series,’ is a most skillful unraveling of an intricate 
period in [English writing. Nothing is needed to 
make the book a teaching specimen of all such a 
book should be, but a good map and good family 
trees. But there are lacks in all Dr. Freeman's books, 
who sees and thinks too clearly himself to feel how 
minds less familiar fumble the shadowy kinship of 
William to Edward, and miss the real proof of the 
conqueror’s warcraft for lack of land ken. But, as it 
stands, this book of 200 pages will do more to set at 
one the roots of the midre stretch of English history 
than many bigger books. 

* 

The two lectures in which the Oxford professor of 
history tries to tell the tale of the last fifty years deal 
with a fresh and well-known field, but there is scarcely 
a page whose whole sense can be caught by a man 
net in touch with all the past. It is well to knit the 
years of this age with all tne ages gone, but it is a 
waste of time and sense to do this by names and 
places which mean nothing to most. Dr. Freeman 
gains much in style by this. His work bas an epic 
unity, and his rush, as he strides about the ages with 
his seven-century sentences, carries the reader—cnzquis 
pedibus, it is true—but still carries him for all his short- 
legged lack of knowledge. This epic quality gives 
his narrative all the ardor, and somewhat of the din, 
of battle. In his story, though it be of a time as near 
as the last fifty years, the years seem full of jostling 
nations that ‘‘run like mighty men and climb the 
wall like men of war,” which march each on its way 
and break not their ranks. Nowhere can he make 
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this more clear than in the last half century, in which 
the dry bones of European politics, scattered so long, 
came together and felt the rushing spirit of national 
aspiration give them the breath of life, until the map- 
lines of diplomacy were recast to suit the rights of 
nations. But the work is still short. It is not clear. 
It is heated. It misses much that bears the same 
relation to Dr. Freeman’s research that histology does 
to anatomy. Nor is it strong on the side of environ- 
ment. Dr. Freeman came to history through archi- 
tecture. It is a good gate, but geology digs deeper. 
It shows how little after all Dr. Freeman has soaked 
in, that Dr. Nichols’ ‘‘ Tables on European History,” 
which have just appeared from the same University, 
has no seeing eye from 200 to 1888 A. D. for Europe 
beyond England and France. 


* 
* * 


In another branch of the story of men and nations 
—political economy—we are still, as Dr. John Kells 
Ingram makes clear in his “ History of Political 
Economy,” far from any true biological study of that 
most complex organism, the modern State in all its 
relations. There is no more astonishing assumption 
than that made by most teachers of political economy 
that this science began right. No other everdid. The 
first teachers and investigators always blunder. They 
make the earth go round the sun, or impose on us a 
chemistry with water as the first universal element. 

So in political economy. The chances are a thou- 
sand to one that Adam Smith, coming first, would go 
wrong. The wrong path taken, it is also natural that 
it should be taught by rote, or, as Prof. E. J. James 
says in his temperate and well-considered preface, by 
‘pure and unadulterated teaching of dogma.’’ This 
has been done in our colleges on both sides the great 
issue over the wisdom of directing national develop- 
ment by using the power to tax at the frontier or else- 
where. The questions raised by this issue can, as 
Prof. James suggests, be best settled ‘“‘by a study of 
the economic systems of successful societies’’ ; but 
this study and these questions are both set in a clearer 
light by Dr. Ingram’s work. It shows, if it shows no 
more, how the surface and drift of economic events 
has impressed and been explained by past thinkers— 
all past-grand masters, and none now ruling. 


* 
* * 


It is true of some historical movements, as it is of 
some States, that if they are barren on the surface, 
they still ‘‘raise men.’ This was true beyond all 
national yeasting of the Huguenot movement in 
France, whose outgoing left that realm poor, and 
made other lands rich. The like comes plain when 
two lives like Hannah More and Gouverneur Morris 
appear, the one by Charlotte Yonge in the series of 
Famous Women, and the other by Theodore Roosevelt 
in ‘‘ American Statesmen.”’ Both these lives, so far 
apart in all else, were offshoots of the East England 
forces which rallied about Oliver Cromwell when he 
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came from Huntingdon to rule the land in godliness. 
Gouverneur Morris added to this English ancestry a 
Huguenot strain through his mother. Neither Miss 
More's life nor Gouverneur Morris’ would have been 
held meet by the Round-head from whom they came, 
and both, in their solitary point of similarity, despised, 
hated and opposed the French Revolution. 


* 
% * 


But the interest and importance of these books to 
us is not in what goes before, but in what has come 
since. Hannah More is the first woman in English 
literature of a type which has since grown familiar. 
The woman who begins with teaching, translates, wins 
an early success and attention, and passes a long life 
divided between philanthropic effort and books, 
whose current success is as remarkable as their posi- 
tion in literature is ephemeral. Gouverneur Morris 
stands with his greater predecessor, Franklin, and 
men of his own generation, like Jefferson and Count 
Rumford, to whom the Continent stood somehow 
nearer and jay open to a clearer vision than to 
Englishmen—a phase of our national development to 
which we owe more than we are often aware. Its one 
defect, and Mr. Roosevelt misses this, is, that it is 
liable to detach a man from the deep current of our 
national life as it seeks and makes its channel in the 
party politics of the day. In short, before his life 
was over, Morris was sneering as bitterly at a national 
or American policy as any mugwump of to-day. 

*% 

Mr. Edward Clodd is a capable literary workman 
who in four or five books has dealt in the last ten 
years with myth-making and religions. Mr. Joseph 
LeConte is a scientific investigator of the first order, 
if not of the first rank. Mr. Clodd has written, in the 
“Story of Creation,’’ a résumé of evolution which 
will be useful about in proportion to the ignorance of 
those who read. It has slipin its science and the 
rhetoric wearies. Mr. LeConte’s ‘ Evolution in Rela- 
tion to Religion ’’ shows a surer touch in its science 
and it has a personal interest which Mr. Clodd's 
literary treatment lacks, in the presentment it makes 
of the personal effect of scientific study and attain- 
ments on the religious conception, an effect reassuring 


to the earnest reader. 


* 
%* * 


In a sense, and a most important sense, the Bible is 
a new revelation to each newcentury. If it were not, 
if it did not continue to present itself in new aspects 
with each new development of society, it would cease 
to be the one great groupof writingsin which humanity 
has come nearest to God. In ‘‘What is the Bible ?” 
Dr. George T. Ladd, of Yale Theological Seminary, 
has addressed himself to a clear answer of a question 
which is apt to trouble people in tolerably exact pro- 
portion to their lack of vital intimacy with the Bible. 
‘So, too, one will be reassured or perplexed by what 
Dr. Ladd leaves or takes away about as one is awake 
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or asleep to the trend of scholarship in dealing with 
the Bible. But his book—which is a little bigger than 
a summer-novel and more interesting if the subject in- 
terests—is a straightforward statement of the received 
limits of destructive and constructive Biblical criticism 
to-day. I could wish that Dr. Ladd was more open 
to the literary and less to the literal side of his sub- 
ject; but Dr. Laddis, after all, professor of philosophy 


and not of literature. 


7 
%* 


Rev. M. F. Sadler has given an introduction worth 
reading in his “ Epistle to the Romans,” impressing 
the ‘‘church”’ rather than the ‘“‘ dogma” side of the 
epistle; but the dreary pages of his comment with 
two lines of text at top, remind me of nothing more 
than a quartz ledge with a thin line of gold through 
it—too thin to pay for the milling. 

Pia 

Mr. Joseph Cook has published another series of 
the able editorials he speaks every Monday morning 
in a neat book, ‘‘ Current Religious Perils.”’ But I 
have not much confidence in able editorials—perhaps 
for the same reason that the bellows keeps cool, how- 
ever hot the fire may be. 

x +. 

Danske Dandridge is a woman whose verse first 
sees the light in a slender volume, “‘ Joy and Other 
Poems,” just issued by Putnam. If her poems have 
before appeared in the magazines, I have been unable 
to find them; but one of them, ‘‘To my comrade 
tree,’’ bears every test a good poem must endure 
before it is accepted as a worthy addition to the great 
stream of English verse. It can be read alone and 
aloud in good company, it can be re-read, and, more 
than all this, it enriches the chambered imagery of 
the mind and adds a new comment to life. It is not 
a great poem, nor one consummate in form ; but it is 
tender and true, touches the heart and kindles its 
better feeling. 


A FEMALE BOOK LOVER. 
Among the women book lovers of the last century 
Madame de Pompadour easily outranks all others. 
Nor were her tastes for rare editions and fine bindings 
merely an affectation. She was heart and soul a 
student as well as a patron of art. Said Voltaire: 
“She is one of us.”’ Her library numbered 8,000 
volumes, hundreds of them bound in full morocco 
and many of them decorated in the most exquisite 
style by Padeloup and Deréme. She was an intelli- 
gent collector and knew the books which filled her 
shelves. In fact, this celebrated woman was a sort of 
female Crichton ; she was well versed in literature and 
art, skilled in drawing, painting and etching, a fine 
musician, a good singer, excellent actress and most 
graceful of dancers. In 1765 her library brought 
42,000 francs ; to-day the same books would bring a 
million, American Bookmaker. 
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VOLAPUK : ITS ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE. 
The story of the invention of Volapiik, the youngest 
member of the Artificial Family, has been so often 
told that it need not be repeated at length here. How 
Johann Martin Schleyer, an obscure but scholarly 
German priest, devoted twenty years of study to the 
subject, how the whole scheme flashed across his 
mind one sleepless night and how in a few days after- 
ward Volapiik was born, is almost as well known as 
the story of Newton and the falling apple. 

Schleyer’s years of linguistic study as a preparation 
for his task, were spent in examining the s/ruc/ure—the 
mechanism of the important languages of the world 
When he had closed his researches in this field, he 
chose the Aryan family as the general model for his 
invention. His aim was to produce a language free 
from all the defects of one of natural growth, with all 
irregularities and speech peculiarities eliminated. He 
called his Volapiik—* World's Speech.” 
Since then its aim is so high, it must of necessity in 
its structure be so 


invention 
its sounds, in its words and in 
simple and so regular as to be easy of acquisition by 
persons in all parts of the earth. To this end, sounds 
peculiar to our language and difficult for persons not 
natives were not employed. The Roman alphabet 
was used with the exception of wand g. To this the 
letters 4, 6 and ii were added, making an alphabet of 
twenty-seven letters. The vowels are sounded as the 
/ong vowels in Italian and have but one sound. The 
consonants are sounded, in the main, as in English. 
Inthe compromise made necessary by the purpose of 
Volapiik each language had to surrender something. 
French gave up its nasals; German, its gutturals; 
Italian, its liquids, while all alike gave up their articles 
Volapiik is a synthetic and inflec- 
tional language like Latin. By this means it can 
express thought with great clearness and conciseness. 
The order of the words in a sentence, however, is of 


and analytic form. 


the modern type. 

The radicals, or root words, form the basis of the 
language. These are usually nouns. About forty 
per cent. of these have been taken from English; the 
rest are from other Aryan languages, chiefly German, 
Latin and French. By what methods the radicals, or 
root words, were made ready for use and from what 
source they were taken will now be shown. The 
general principle determining the choice of a root 
seems to have been brevity, clearness and ease of 
utterance. For these reasons the Vo/apitk word for 
man is man, a Germanic form, while the word for 
house is dom, a Latin form. The word for time is 
tim, from the Rimanian (timp); for bridegroom, gam 
from the Greek. These radicals are generally of one 
syllable and begin and end in a consonant, that the 
case endings of the nouns and augments and personal 
endings of the verbs may be applied directly to the 
root, 

We give a short table of Volapiik 
English, German, Latin and French: 


roots from 
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English. German. 
giv — gift. bin — being. 
kém — arrival. fel — field. 
lad — lady. fad — wire. 
pen pen. gan goose. 
sag (the) saying. ket chain. 
spod — correspondence. - stil silence. 
ston stone. nad needle. 
vom — woman. 
vol — world. 


French. 
mat — marriage. 
mel — sea. 
pom— fruit. 
tap — carpet. 
discovery. 


Latin. 
duk — guide. 
fin — end. 
fug — flight. 
flum—- river. 
reg — king. 
sum — taking. 
ten — stretching. 


tuv — 


It will be noticed from an examination of this table 
that the roots are nouns. Such is usually the case. 
From these the verbs, adjectives and adverbs are 
made by the proper prefixes and suffixes. 

The cases of the Volapiik noun are the same in 
number, and in general use as in English: Nomina- 
tive, Genitive, Dative and Accusative. The nominative 
is the unmodified root. The case endings for the 
other cases are: a—e-z, respectively, taken from Latin 
and Greek, though differently applied to aid the 
memory. ‘The plural is formed after the manner of 
the French, by adding s to the singular, and to this 
rule there are mo exceptions. It is also like the French 
in having no neuter gender. All nouns which do not 
designate females are masculine. 

The pronouns, like the prepositions, numerals and 
conjunctions are, for the most part, eifher words coined 
outright, or unrecognizable mutilations. We should 
not speak of them at all were they not necessary to 
the formation of the verb. The personals, the only 
ones worthy of notice here, are as follows: o6—I; 
a/—thou; om—he; of—she; os—it (impersonal) ; 
on —one, they, like French o#. These are declined 
as the nouns. 

In the formation of the verb, the author has made 
skillful use of a system of augments. The principle 
is borrowed from Greek, though differently used and 
to a much greater degree in Volapiik. Here the aug- 
ments are nothing more than tense signs, extending 
through all the moods. Thus the present tense is 
marked by the vowel a, the imperfect by @, the perfect 
e, the pluperfect by 7, the future by 0, and the future- 
perfect by w. The order of the vowels will greatly 
aid the memory. The indicative, having the above- 
named tenses, is formed directly from the radical by 
prefixing the tense sign and adding the personal pro- 
noun. Thus take the root 7 meaning end ; 0-/fin-om— 
he will end; ¢-fin-ob—I have ended. The indicative 
is the basis of the imperative, the conjunctive, the 
conditional, and the optative. These are formed by 
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adding to the indicative the endings 6d, /a, 6r and és 
respectively. For example, /i7-om—he ends; fin-om-ds 
—may heend. (The tense sign of the present tense 
is not used in the active voice.) The infinitive and 
participle are made by adding 6 and 6/ directly to the 
root. Thus fin-6m—to end; e-fin-6/—having ended. 
The passive voice is formed by prefixing the letter /. 
The reflexive form is made by adding 04, the inter- 
rogative by adding /. Most of these terminations for 
the moods were invented by the author. The termina- 
tion of the infinitive is enough like the German to 
have been suggested by it, while that of the impera- 
tive is undoubtedly from early Latin, with the first con- 
sonant dropped. 

The adjective is made from the noun by the addi- 
tion of 7& from the Greek. Thus gwd—goodness ; 
gudik—good. Itis compared thus: guidik—guidik- 
um—gudik-iin. This latter ending seems a poor 
invention. The comparative ending may be the 
Latin superlative ending turned to another use, as the 
comparative in 7 (ior—er) had to be rejected on account 
of the difficult final sound. 

The adverb is formed from the noun and adjective 
by the addition of oa. 

There are now in the Volapiik dictionary about 
17,000 words. The number of radicals, however, is 
by no means so large. The highest estimate puts this 
number at 1,300. From these words are made’ by 
prefixes, suffixes, and by composition. Thus: Root 
dom—house; ¢e-dom — palace; /-dom — cottage ; 
domal— economy; doman—domain; doma-kip — 
housekeeping ; doma-dune/—house servant. The pre- 
fixes Ze and Zw are used in both a literal and figurative 
sense, and are used to form about six hundred words. 
Some confusion would be avoided had the author 
chosen other prefixes for a figurative use and confined 
/e and Zw to a literal sense. 

Prof. J. C. Jones, A. M., in The Independent. 


WILLIAM AUSTIN A PRECURSOR OF 
HAWTHORNE. 


1 have never quite understood what Maurice Thomp- 
son meant by saying (in Book News, February, 1888,) 
that ‘if Hawthorne was influenced by any one, it was 
by Poe"’; and again, that “ although Poe was younger 
by six or seven years than Hawthorne, he was much 
older as a writer.”’ Hawthorne published ‘ Fan- 
shawe”’ in 1828, and his first short stories in the Zo#en 
for 1832 ; these last having been written, apparently, in 
1829 (*‘ Life,’’ I, 131). Poe’s first volume of poems 
appeared in 1829, and his first prose tale in October, 
1833. Hawthorne's ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales” were first 
collected in 1837, and Poe's ‘‘ Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque"’ in 1840. What then is meant by 
Poe’s being ‘‘much older as a writer"? The two 
men were born within twenty miles of each other; 
but their methods were essentially different, and they 
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were never seriously in contact. Poe doubtless 
accused Hawthorne of borrowing from him—and 
this, characteristically enough, in connection with 
something that he himself had borrowed from 
Calderon—but this was nothing; he would have 
accused Shakespeare had he chanced to be a contem- 
porary. 

Hawthorne's ‘‘ Fanshawe” doubtless reminds the 
reader of Charles Brockden Brown by its rugged 
localities and its crude contrasts of character. But 
there is another author of that period, whose name 
is now scarcely remembered, and who strikingly 
resembles Hawthorne in his very most delicate and 
impalpable characteristics—the Jenumbra, so to speak, 
which he throws about all his delineations—so that they 
seem neither real nor unreal, and the reader needs no 
bridge to bring him back to the common day. For 
want of this power, Brockden Brown has always to 
construct some clumsy scaffolding of ventriloquism or 
somnambulism by way of rescue for the audience; 
and the most Hawthornish of our younger writers, 
Edward Bellamy, shows the same defect. But the 
first example of more subtle treatment was given in 
William Austin’s ‘‘ Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” 
first published in 1824. ‘‘ Peter Rugg ”’ is a creation 
after Hawthorne’s own heart; the earth hath bubbles 
as the water hath, and he is of them; and the place 
given him in the “‘ Virtuoso’s Collection’ gives proof 
that he had met Hawthorne’s eye. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson in the Independent. 


WILT. THE READER WEEP IF THE 
WRITER DID NOT? 


In answer to the question sent out to American 
writers of eminence by Zhe Critic, whether, accord- 
ing to the Horatian dictum, it is necessary for an 
author first to weep himself if he wishes his readers 
to weep, a great number of replies were received 
“Many convictions and shades of conviction are 
expressed, from Mark Twain's simple ‘Yes,’ in 
uncompromising endorsement of Horace’s theory, to 
Dr. Eggleston's equally emphatic rejection of it as 
false. One well-known writer, who lacks time to 
express himself at length, privately proclaims Mr. 
Besant’s contention ‘bosh;’ while Mr. Pyle puts 
himself on record as thinking it ‘droll, to say the 
least.’ Middle ground is taken by others, like Dr. 
Hale, who holds that the moving situation must have 
first been written out by some person who felt its 
pathos keenly, though after that a literary artist, or 
even mechanic, may reproduce it successfully with- 
out being overcome with emotion. Sidney Luska is 
in the habit, he tells us, of ‘chopping himself into 
two men,’ one of whom feels while the other com- 
poses. Mr. Noah Brooks writes in cold blood, and 
weeps (if at al!) only when he puts himself in the 
reader's place, and peruses what he has written. 
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This was what Hawthorne did, in the case of ‘The 


Scarlet Letter.’ 

‘‘Even in matters about which, one would think, 
there could be no dispute, our correspondents dis- 
agree. Thus Mr. Lathrop says that ‘ Thackeray 
was not especially moved by his own account of 
Col. Newcome’s death;’ Miss Baylor is as certain 
that he was, as though she ‘had been behind the 
and seen ‘the tears that dimmed his honest 
eyes;’ and Miss Woolson speaks of his emotion at 
the time as if it were a well-known fact.” 

Following are the kernels of some of the answers: 


7. B. Aldrich: 1 hold that neither author nor 
actor can touch the hearts of others except with his 
own heart, and so I'll take Horace’s word for a 
thousand pounds! 


Charles Barnard: No man can tell how another 
man’s mind works. We can only tell our own expe- 
rience. My experience in this matter leads me to the 
conviction that to affect others I myself must be 
affected. 

Hyjalmar FH. Boyesen : 1 am so completely absorbed 
in a novel I am writing (and have been writing, alas! 
with many interruptions, for well nigh two years), 
that it would positively make me weep, if I were to 
interrupt it once more for the purpose of answering 
your query. I am at present suffering from an un- 
requited love which keeps me awake at night; and 
last week I was running for Congress, and was having 
no end of trouble, because the Irish whose good-will 
I had courted were going back on me. Moreover, 
my ‘pulls’’ were not working right, and my con- 
science, which rebelled against my practices, was 
accusing me until I was distracted. Next week, or 
the week after, I expect to be married, and if you 
catch me then, I may be amiable enough to answer 
your question. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett: For myself I should 
agree with Horace. As a matter of personal experi- 
ence—which is, I suppose, what you wish from those 
who answer the questions—I have always found that 
any part of my work which had the power to move 
others, had first moved me. 

G. W. 


right, too. 


door’ 


Cable: Mr. Besant is right. Diderot is 
Writing is one thing ; playing—acting— 
is another. A writer can never make a reader weep 
till he has wept himself. An actor can never make a 
spectator weep until he has so mastered his part and 
himself that he can withhold his own tears. 

Julian Hawthorne: | must ask you to excuse me. 
I know nothing of these esoteric matters. I should 
surmise that the evolution of tragic conceptions would 
be attended by a distinctly pleasurable emotion—and 
wice Versa. 

Brander Matthews : \t seems to me that you have 
not stated Diderot's position with precision. At bot- 
tom his theory is that an actor should feel while 
conceiving a character, but should not feel while per- 
forming it. This, I take it, applies to the author also: 
the emotion he feels, pathetic or humorous, is felt 
when he conceives, not when he executes. 

Amélie Rives : 1 have seen instances where a poem 
or story that had struck no special chord of pathos in 
the writer's heart, has moved the reader. On the 
other hand, 1 do not believe that a story or novel ever 
caused any violent emotion on the part of any one, 
unless its author had, as Mr. Besant says, with 
‘‘anguish and tears’"’ given it being. 
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Frank R. Stockton: Although it is well known that 
some noted writers have been deeply moved by the 
sorrows of their fictitious characters, 1 do not think 
that a writer need necessarily feel grief in order to 
produce it in others; the tendency to extreme sympa- 
thy with one’s own creations must depend upon one’s 
own emotional nature. I believe an author would 
be much more easily moved to laugh over the droll 
things he writes than to weep over his pathetic 
scenes, 

Maurice Thompson: This question is that of Realism 
vs. Idealism under another name. The product of 
realism is very good, but the breath of the higher life 
is not in it. A steadfast self-control is the most 
important part of authorship, genius being granted, 
and yet this self-control must not go to the extreme 
of putting a cruel bit in the mouth of sympathy; it 
must be that self-control which on one hand prevents 
feeling from breaking into froth and spray, while on 
the other hand it insures a healthful transfusion of the 
very blood of life from the innermost heart of the 
creator into that of the creature. 


J. T. Trowbridge : Since you ask me the question 
I am pleased to say that I agree entirely with Horace ; 
not being able myself to see how a writer can move 
others, unless he is first moved himself. We must not 
confound self-control with absence of emotion. 


WORDSWORTH AS A POET OF PASSION. 
Mr. Aubrey De Vere, in his book, ‘‘ Essays, Chiefly 
on Poetry,”’ refutes the common heresy maintained 
that ‘‘ Wordsworth’s poetry was great in thought, but 
scant in passion,’ and we give part of his treatment 
on this subject. He writes: 


‘Passion is not appetite; it means profound and 
intense feeling, addressed, first to all that relates to 
the human ties, and next to remoter objects, whether 
above or around us, so far as they can be colored by 
human imagination and emotion. Genuine poetic 
passion, when dealing with human themes, must show 
the depth and preciousness, nay, it must imply the 
infinitude, which belong to all the divinely-created 
bonds of earthly life, and should not exhaust itself, as 
is now so disproportionately common, upon a single 
form of love—that form the claims of which the 
readers of verse require the least to be reminded of. 
‘Love-Poetry’ has been said to be ‘poetry ready- 
made.’ The great classic poets were never thus 
absorbed by a single theme. Itis a sign rather of 
hard than of tender natures if they can be touched 
by the most fiery stimulants alone. * * * In 
Wordsworth's delineations of human nature, and the 
trials which at once task it and purify it, there is a 
pathos of a different kind. He never goes out of his 
way to find some form of suffering unheard of before ; 
but in his hands ordinary things become extraordinary, 
because he sees in them, and teaches his readers to 
see, depths and heights not suspected. The affections 
he sings are not the mere instincts of temperament 
brightened by a gleam of fancy; nor have they their 
root in caprice, self-will, or self-love. They are those 
nobly-simple affections out of which Nature has built 
up human society, and which live in the light of 
duty.” 


=The well-known writer on sculpture and author 
of “ History of Ancient Sculpture,’’ Mrs. Lucy Myers 
Mitchell, died at Lausanne, Switzerland, March 
oth, 1888. 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM. 

The self-styled realistic novelists in America are fond 
of proclaiming themselves the advance-guard of a 
continuous literary movement which has culminated 
in ‘‘ Daisy Miller” and ‘‘ Silas Lapham.”’ This is as 
it should be. The amiable delusion of all intellectual 
leaders is that to them has been intrusted the saying 
of the final and clinching word. But they lose sight 
of the great principle of action and reaction by which 
man’s efforts are directed. The course of human 
thought runs in cycles. If one generation is poetical, 
imaginative, idealistic, the next is prosaic, critical, 
realistic; and vice versa. The ageof great things 
done carelessly is followed by the age of small things 
done carefully ; and vice versa. One generation con- 
siders the matter, the other the manner; one the 
value of the thing itself, the other the elegance of the 
setting. An age of earnest and serious purpose is 
preceded as well as followed by an age of mockery or 
frivolity, an age of poetry by one of prose. The 
extravagant idealism of the early Spanish romances 
was succeeded by the humorous realism of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” and the picaresque novels. The careless 
strength and grandeur of the Elizabethan poets finds 
its contrast in the airy nothings, the elaborate felicities, 
of the Queen Anne men. The sonorous voices of the 
early Victorians have given place to the limpid tones 
of the later Victorians. Of course the general truth is 
but crudely indicated here. The classifications are 
not precise. A pioneer like Keats may appear before 
the reaction has set in, a veteran like Browning may 
survive to become the prophet of a new reaction. 
America has proved no exception to this general law. 
The literature which began with Washington Irving 
and other pleasant imitators of Addison, Steele, and 
Goldsmith soon broadened and deepened into the 
romance of Hawthorne, the philosophy of Emerson, 
the poetry of Walt Whitman, and is now reverting to 
its former tendencies in the elegant trifling of Howells 
and James. There are signs in the air that a new 
reaction will soon set in, or mayhap has already begun. 
But what will be the final outcome of the struggle, and 
whether, when Earth is wan and her cities have no 
sound nor tread, the Last Man shall stand amid the 
skeletons of nations with a romance or a realistic 
novel—with Hawthorne or Howells—in his hand, 
—these, indeed, are questions not lightly to be 
answered. ” Hc bed 

Nature, indeed, refuses to be classified; she laughs 
at scientific precision. You can not draw lines through 
the rainbow, and say here yellow begins and green 
ends. The same difficulty attends any effort to dis- 
tinguish sharply idealist from realist. * * * To fall 
back upon Thoreau’s figure, the idealistic is that 
period when the estatic vision is revealed and inter- 
preted to the hundreds on the mount. Butits mission 
is not yet ended: the thousands on the plain must be 
reached ; the idea must become a part of the heritage 
of man. 
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The thoughts that great hearts have broken for 
must be breathed cheaply in the common air, else the 
great hearts have broken in vain. 

Saints and heroes rare have perished in vain unless 
they have succeeded in opening for their race 


New pathways to the commonplace. 


Therefore the creative period is followed by the criti- 
cal, the assimilative, the realistic period, when the 
idea is dissected and analyzed by the critic; played 
upon by the kaleidoscopic fancy of the humorist and 
the artist in words; sneered at by the cynic; dis- 
cussed, angrily and doubtfully at first, but later with 
wiser apprehension, by the Philistine, until at last its 
benign influence permeates everywhere. 

Wm. S. Walsh in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


TO ISAAK WALTON. 


Old Isaak, in this angry age of ours, 
This hungry, angry age, how oft of thee 
We dream, and thy divine tranquillity, 
And all thy pleasures in the dewy flowers, 
The meads enameled, and the singing showers, 
And shelter of the silvery willow-tree, 
By quiet waters of the river Lee! 
Ah, happy hours ! we cry—ah, halcyon hours ! 
Yet thou, like us, hadst trouble for this realm 
Of England: for thy dear Church mocked and rent, 
Thy friends in beggary, thy monarch slain. 
But naught could thy mild spirit overwhelm. 
Ah, Father Isaak, teach us thy content, 
When Time brings many a sorrow back again! 
Andrew Lang in Harper's Magazine. 


STYLE—A FRAGMENT. 

If a writer does not bring a new thought, he must at 
least bring a new quality—he must give a fresh new 
flavor to the old thoughts. Style or quality will keep 
a man's work alive, whose thought is essentially com- 
monplace, as is the case with Addison; and Arnold 
justly observes of the poet Gray that his gift of style 
doubles his force, and ‘‘ raises him to a rank beyond 
what his natural richness and power seem to warrant.” 

There is the great repository of language upon 
which all men draw, the common inheritance of all 
scholars and cultivated men. To use this well is not 
enough: one must make it his own. Unless one can 
succeed in imparting to it his own quality, the stamp 
of his own personality, he will not be counted among 
the masters of style. There is the correct, conven- 
tional, respectable and scholarly use of language of 
the mass of writers, and there is the fresh, stimulating, 
quickening use of it of the man of genius, How apt 
and racy and telling is often the language of unlettered 
persons; the born writer carries this same gift into a 
higher sphere. There is a passage in one of Emerson's 
early letters, written when he was but twenty-four, and 
given by Mr. Cabot in his Memoir, which shows how 
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clearly at that age Emerson discerned the secret of 
good writing and good preaching : 

I preach half of every Sunday. When I attended 
church on the other half of a Sunday, and the image 
in the pulpit was all of clay, and not of tunable metal, 
I said to myself that if men would avoid that general 
language and general manner in which they strive to 
hide all that is peculiar, and would say only what is 
uppermost in their own minds, after their own indi- 
vidual manner, every man would be interesting. * 
* * But whatever properties a man of narrow intel- 
lect feels to be peculiar he studiously hides; he is 
ashamed or afraid of himself, and all his communica- 
tions to men are unskillful plagiarisms from the com- 
mon stock of thought and knowledge, and he is of 
course flat and tiresome. 

The great mass of the writing and sermonizing of 
any age is mechanical; it is the result of the machinery 
of culture and of books and the schools, put into suc- 
cessful operation, But now and then a man appears 
whose writing is vital; his page may be homely, but 
it is alive; it is full of personal magnetism. The 
writer does not merely give us what he thinks or 
knows ; he gives us himself. There is nothing sec- 
ondary or artificial between himself and his reader. 
It is books of this kind that mankind do not willingly 
let die. Some minds are like an open fire; how 
direct and instant our communication with them; 
how they interest us; there are no curtains or dis- 
guises; we see and feel the vital play of their thought ; 
we are face to face with their spirits. Indeed, all 
good literature, whether poetry or prose, is the open 
fire; there is directness, reality, charm; we get some- 
thing at first-hand that warms and stimulates. 

There is the real fire in Dr. Johnson's conversation 
as given by Boswell, but rarely in his essays. In con- 
versation the real man spoke; in the essays, the 
formal writer, like a judge in his wig and gown. The 
huge mechanical or architectural style is often valua- 
ble for its results, as in Gibbon. Ruskin derides 
Gibbon’s style ; but what would be the value of ‘‘ The 
Decline and Fall”’ written in the wayward, personal 
and capricious style of Ruskin ?—three parts Ruskin 
to one of Rome. Gibbon's work is like a solid piece 
of masonry, every block cut four-square and to fit its 
place, and no crevice or imperfect joint anywhere. 
How smooth and imposing his page is! The mind 
feels how his sentences are bound and locked together, 
and feels that here was a master workman. 

The style of Ruskin belongs to a different man and 
a different time, and serves a different purpose. His 
writing is a sort of personal exhibition of himself—all 
his caprices and whims and follies in vital play before 
you. Mr. Stillman has lately pointed out in Zhe 
Century some of his extravagances, some of the 
gorgeous curtains he hangs before the objects he 
describes ; but at his best, these disappear. We do 
not, indeed, then see the object, so much as we see 
the writer. It is the whole man that speaks, not the 
tips of his fingers. His books, or sortings and siftings 
from them, will doubtless last; not by reason of their 
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wisdom, like Bacon’s Essays, but by reason of the 
quality of fresh individual genius which they hold. 
This is the salt that will save him, if anything does. 
Never was such an extravagant and unsound critic 
and guide, not only in art, but in science, in politics 
and in literature; but never was a more entertaining 


He is as ‘‘ weak as is a breaking wave,"’ and as 
* % * 


one. 
full of motion and of pleasing effects. 

The style of some of our philosophical writers is, to 
say the least, cumbrous and long-jointed. The style 
of Spencer suggests some huge apparatus. There is 
nothing personal or special in it; it is not Spencer 
himself—not the deftness of his hand, the clearness 
of his eye, the quickness of his touch, but some artifi- 
cial appendage. It is like a patent reaper or planter, 
in which the man is lost sight of. But why should 
not a mechanical philosophy like his be set forth in a 
mechanical style? The style of that excellent philo- 
sophical historian, Lecky, is commonplace—has noth- 
ing fresh or individual about it; in fact, does not rise 
to the dignity of sty/e at all. We value his thought, 
his conclusion ; more valuable histories than his have 
probably not been produced during this half of the 
century ; but the quality of his mind is not that which 
seeks to embalm itself in fresh literary forms. If this 
were not so, probably he would not be the lucid and 
impartial historian he is. A similar remark might be 
made of our historian, Motley, whose style is a very 
ordinary vehicle, scarcely more characteristic than 
that of the newspaper editorial, however valuable be 
the results which it conveys. 

When the works of Lecky and Motley shall have 
been better done by some future historian, their books 
will be forgotten, because the savor of true literature 
is not there. Not so with such a writer as Carlyle. 
His histories have quality, and the flavor of his genius 
will keep them alive, however much his conclusions 
may be revised and advanced. 

John Burroughs in The Critic. 


It seems apropos to quote, in connection with the above, 
part of what Mr. Henry James has to say in 7he Century 
in regard to the style of Robert Louis Stevenson : 
‘‘Character—character is what he has!’’ These 
words may be applied to Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson : 
in the language of that art which depends most on 
observation, character—character is what he has. He 
is essentially a model, in the sense of a sitter; I do 
not mean, of course, in the sense of a pattern or a 
guiding light. And if the figures who have a life in 
literature may also be divided into two great classes, 
we may add that he is conspicuously one of the 
draped; he would never, if I may be allowed the 
expression, pose for the nude. There are writers who 
present themselves before the critic with just the 
amount of drapery that is necessary for decency, but 
Mr. Stevenson is not one of these; he makes his 
appearance in an amplitude of costume. His costume 
is part of the character of which I just now spoke; it 
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never occurs to us to ask how he would look without 
it. Before all things he is a writer with a style—a 
model with a complexity of curious and picturesque 
garments. Itis by the cut and the color of this rich and 
becoming frippery—I use the term endearingly, as a 
painter might—that he arrests the eye and solicits the 
brush. 

That is, frankly, half the charm he has for us, that 
he wears a dress and wears it with courage, with a 
certain cock of the hat and tinkle of the supereroga- 
tory sword ; or, in other words, that he is curious of 
expression, and regards the literary form not simply 
as a code of signals, but as the keyboard of a piano 
and as so much plastic material. He has that vice 
deplored by Mr. Herbert Spencer, a manner—a man- 
ner for a manner's sake, it may sometimes doubtless 
be said. Heisas different as possible from the sort 
of writer who regards words as numbers and a page 
as the mere addition of them; much more, to carry 
out our image, the dictionary stands for him as a 
wardrobe, and a proposition as a button for his coat. 


RYDAL WITH WORDSWORTH. 


What we beheld scarce can I now recall 

In one connected picture, images 

Hurrying so swiftly their fresh witcheries 

O’er the mind’s mirror, that the several 

Seems lost, or blended in the mighty all, 

Lone lakes; rills gushing through rock-rooted trees ; 
Peaked mountains shadowing vales of peacefulness ; 
Glens echoing to the flashing waterfall. 

Then that sweet twilight isle ! with friends delayed 
Beside a ferny bank ’neath oaks and yews ; 

The moon between two mountain peaks embayed ; 
Heaven and the waters dyed with sunset hues ; 
And he, the poet of the age and land, 


Discoursing as we wandered hand in hand. 
Sir Aubrey de Vere. 


AN ESTIMATE OF WILKIE COLLINS. 
We find on examining the books of Wilkie Collins 
closely, that the essential strength of the various 
stories consists in their possession of two attributes 
which at first sight seem somewhat conflicting. These 
are the attributes of mystery and simplicity. No books 
are ever at the same time so straightforward and so 
intricate ; and the straightforwardness is in the exe- 
cution, in the march of the narrative, the clear pre- 
sentment of the characters, but the goal is nowhere 
in sight, nor to the end of the book does the reader 
know whither he is being led. There is throughout, 
however, a feeling of sustained purpose, a connection 
of action, and a development of character, which 
impresses the reader with the conviction of the author's 
sanity and trustworthiness. However intricate the 
plot may be, however numerous the people, we feel 
more and more certain, with every page we read, that 
every page and every action, nay, even every speech, 
is helping on the development of some purpose, which 
we cannot guess, but dimly foreshadow. The conviction 
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that this is so, holds the interest as in a vice, and 
excites an attention to the less obvious parts of the 
story, which is proportionately intensified in its more 
exciting portions. I know no writer, for instance, 
living or dead, who has been able to touch the facts 
of nature with so keen a human interest, and weld 
them so firmly to the incidents and emotions of his 
story. Descriptions of nature in Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
hands, no matter how simply realistic they may appear 
in every detail, become, when viewed as a whole, 
in entire harmony with, and of considerable import- 
ance to, the purpose of his book; and it is strange to 
notice how uniformly successful this author has been 
in imparting to each description the exact sentiment 
which was dramatically appropriate to the part of the 
story in which it appears. 

Harry Quilter in The Contemporary Review. 


LIFE IN FICTION. 
A living novel is its own raison d’étre. It lives be- 
cause something has been put into it which is life. 
Critics can not kill it any more than they can slay 
thousands to whom it appeals. They may sneer at 
book and reader, but both survive. They may con- 
temptuously dismiss it as appealing to an inferior 
class, but the maid reads it in the kitchen, the mistress 
in the parlor, and the master puts it in his pocket when 
starting on a journey. The novel destined to live 
appeals to humanity. Nothing is more true of it than its 
independence of adverse opinions and predictions, In 
manuscript, publishers may decline it; printed, it may 
be criticised to the point of brutality, politely sneered 
at, ignored or “damned with faint praise ;’’ yet it just 
simply lives, and makes it way from one to another, 
until, like a human being, it has its circle of friends. 
It is very amusing to find in some journals the people 
accorded so much intelligence on the political page 
and almost denied its possession in the literary column; 
yet the people and time go on settling values all the 
same. E. P. Roe in The Forum. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

In Matthew Arnold, who died of heart disease on 
April 16th, England has lost one of her greatest 
literary men, whether regarded as a critic, poet or 
prose writer. Some of the most perfect criticism ever 
written is to be found in his essays. His verse is calm, 
chaste, and noble, while there is throughout his style 
of thought a certain antique grandeur strikingly in 
contrast with most modern poetry. 

Matthew Arnold was born in 1822 at Laleham, 
near Staines, England, the son of the renowned 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, head-master of Rugby, alike 
distinguished asa scholar, historian, and educator. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s prose works the principal are, 
‘‘ Essays in Criticism,”’ ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” and 
“Culture and Anarchy.” “ Tristram and Iseult,”’ 
‘‘Thyrsis,”” ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” ‘ Balder Dead,” 
and “ The Strayed Reveller,’’ are among his best- 
known poems. 
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A BOOKSELLER'S VIEW OF INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of Book News, 

As a bookseller of considerable experience, let me call the 
attention of your readers to some palpable fallacies in the 
conclusions of Senator Chace in his article on International 
Copyright published in the April number of Book News. 
At the outset let me say that I am in favor of an International 
Copyright, because justice to the foreign author and common 
honesty demands it, not because I think it would make the 
price of books lower, as the Senator would have us believe, 
He tells us that when the publisher no longer fears competi- 
tion, he will be able to make the price of books less, This, 
When 


did the control of an article of merchandise by a single 


to me, seems anything but a reasonable conclusion. 


individual or firm make the price of that article less? He 
further says that at present “the American reader can only 
have the works of the foreign author at a high price, or must 
take what he can get in the shape of a library or uncovered 
pamphlet.” Will the Senator kindly name the particular 
authors he refers to? As far as I am able to judge, every 
foreign publication that gives promise of being popular 
enough to pay for republication in any form is reprinted in 
good substantial shape, suitable for the library. 

I will illustrate the difference between the selling price 
of copyright books and non-copyright books; the prices in 
every case being those at which they are sold at the cheap 
stores, not the full publication prices. A customer goes to 
the bookstore to buy some books suitable for young 
people. After taking several, say ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
“*Smile’s Self-Help, Fairy Tales,’ ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,”’ or any others from a list of hundreds of 
handsome 12mo volumes, and finds the price to be 35 cents 
each. Then possibly a copy of ‘We Girls,” by Mrs. 
Whitney, is added, and being told that for this the price is 
$1.15, he naturally wonders what should make such a differ- 
ence between the price of it and the other books of the same 
It is no larger, no prettier; 


” 


“ Grimm’s 


size and general appearance. 
what makes the difference? The answer is, it is a copyright 
book. Perhaps the customer asks how much the author gets. 
Probably 15 cents. 


the one sold for 35 cents, the customer usually remarks some- 


As this book costs no more to make than 


thing to the effect that a wide margin of profit is left for the 
publisher. 

Again, a customer asks for the Poetical Works of Dr. 
J. G. Holland, and learns that the price is $2.85. “Oh, but 
I want a cheaper edition, I bought a nice copy of Tennyson 
last week for 60 cents.” But there is no cheaper edition of 


Holland’s Poems, It is a copyrighted book. Only one firm 


can publish it, As they have no fear of competition, there is 
no need of making a cheaper edition, You may buy a set of 
Dickens in fifteen volumes for $5, but a set of the novels of 
Mary Jane Holmes, twenty-six volumes, will cost you $26, 
An edition of Scott’s Novels, in 
twenty-four volumes, can be bought A set of 
Mrs. E. D. N, Southworth’s Novels, in forty-three volumes, 
sells for $44. 
higher when all books are protected by a copyright. 


because it is copyrighted. 
for $7.50. 


Yet we are told that prices will be only a trifle 


Mr. G. Haven Putnam gives us this assurance in a pam- 


phiet recently published. Yet as long as Irving’s works were 


protected by a copyright it never occurred to the Putnams to 
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make a cheap edition. The cheapest edition they had was 
retailed for $25, and the old Sunnyside edition, with battered 
and blurred type, sold for $50. But when competing editions 
were put in the market, the Putnams gave us a good edition 
that we can sell for $12. 
now clamoring for an International Copyright who made 
There were not so 


Why, there are wealthy publishers 


their fortunes out of pirated editions! 
many publishers in those days and they had a sort of 
monopoly of the pirating business, And woe to the young 
publisher who thought to give the public a cheaper or a 
better edition of one of these pirated books. His first attempt 
was usually his last. They went to work mercilessly to 
crush him and discourage any one else from making a similar 
attempt. But since publishers have sprung up all over our 
country, from Maine to California, and are no longer crusha- 
ble, there is a great outcry against them as desperadoes, 
guilty of the dreadful sin of piracy. And, at last, the eyes 
of the old timers are opened to the injustice done foreign 
authors, 

Senator Chace says that “the taste of the people is being 
vitiated, the minds of the youth poisoned, by the cheap 
libraries”’ Is this true? The despised cheap libraries 
have put within the reach of the humblest working people 
the works of Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and all popular foreign authors. True, we 
had novels in pamphlet form a dozen years ago, before the 
cheap libraries came into existence. There were Harper’s 
Select Novels—about six hundred of them, reprints of the 
popular English novels of that day. They were no better in 
form than the present libraries, and the prices ranged from 
40 cents to $k each. The Senator says, however, that the 
price of bookmaking has increased. Where is the discre- 
Then as to the moral tone of the pamphlets of a 
decade ago, There was Peterson’s Series, with the highly 
moral and instructive works of William Harrison Ainsworth 
and G. W. M. Reynolds, to say nothing of books with 
attractive titles like ‘* Valdez the Pirate,” ‘* The Rats of the 
Seine,” “The Mysteries of the Convent.’’ Other series 
Dick & Fitzgerald and others that 
suppose 


pancy ? 


were published by 
I must not occupy your space to mention. I 
the Senator felt grateful that the price was high enough to 
keep them out of the hands of many. _‘The shop girl, the 
office boy, the small farmers’ sons and daughters away off on 
the sterile hills of Vermont and New Hampshire, whose 
reading a few years ago was confined to cheap story papers, 
are now made familiar with the thoughts of the best English 
authors through the wide circulation of the cheap libraries. 
God be praised for the despised cheap libraries, Let us 
have an International Copyright by all means, if we have any 
regard for justice, but let us at the same time be honest 
enough to put the probable result squarely before the people. 
A VETERAN BOOKSELLER. 

=The April number of the Boston Writer contains, 
among other interesting matter, articles on “‘ Revision,” 
“Labor Reporting,”’ ‘“‘ Preparation for Dramatic Criti- 
cism,”’ “‘ Method Needed in Literary Work,” ‘“‘ How to 
Write Short Stories,” ‘“‘ Type-writing and Shorthand,” 
and one on “Vicious Verbosity,”” by Eleanor Kirk, 
who speaks of the Writer as “this sprightly hit-the- 
nail-on-the-head magazine.” 
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REVIEWS. 


AGATHA PAGE. 
AGATHA PAGE. A Parable. By Isaac Henderson. 
Izmo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
Reviewep By Rey. Cuaries Curnsert Hatt. 

A parable is defined by Stormonth as ‘a short 
narrative or tale conveying some moral lesson.” 
Thoughtful readers of “‘ Agatha Page’’ will feel that Mr. 
Henderson has not misled them by placing upon the 
title-page of his second book the words ‘‘ A Parable.” 
He frankly tells us in advance what sort of writing he 
has prepared for us, and we lay down his book with 
the confession that he has ‘conveyed’ to us a 
“‘lesson”’ of high morality, and that he has done this 
with an admirable attention to compactness and to 
unity by which a really large book betrays us into 
thinking it ‘‘a short narrative.” 

Mr. Henderson’s first book—'‘ The Prelate’’—was 
not a parable and was notanovel. It was a romance 
and a very good romance indeed. It attracted us by 
the somewhat adventurous design which Mr. Elihu 
Vedder has sketched upon the cover. It amused us 
by the clever play of incident around a conventional 
Italian scandal. It harassed us by illusive promises 
of light on the old Catholic movement, yet glided to 
the end on a surface beneath which we longed to 
penetrate. It left in our minds a conflict between our 
admiration for Mr. Henderson's unusual story-telling 
gifts and our annoyance that he should have put us 
off with a far less serious and discerning book than he 
was able to write. 

“The Prelate” was a romance. “Agatha Page”’ isa 
novel. It is a novel in its own right, wearing worthily 
that honorable title which has suffered such dishonor 
in these current times by being attached to many 
frivolous and mawkish books of fiction. The Ameri- 
can prodigality in the distribution of honorary degrees 
has cheapened the meaning of scholastic doctorates ; 
and in like manner the thoughtless habit of the 
English-speaking race, by which every book of fiction 
is called a novel, has violated the dignity of one of 
the higher arts. We can obtain novels from novelists 
only; and novelists are persons of subtle, ethical intui- 
tion, of fine psychical sensitiveness, to whom writing 
is the outburst of a subjective and irrepressible force. 
Story-tellers are the people who write for a living. 
Novelists are the people who can not hold back their 
message ; who must speak or die; who represent in 
literature the intense “ v@ mihi" spirit of St. Paul. 
In the hands of the story teller fiction is the stock in 
trade. In the hands of the novelist fiction is a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. The novelist will never 
give us fiction which completes itself in its own stupid 
rattle of incident, and in its own fantastical climax of 
bliss or of disaster. The novelist will give us fiction, 
informed and interpenetrated with the vigor of a soul 
delivering itself of its own intuitions, and compelling 
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us to travel with it into some region of that eternal 
mystery of our human life—the heart’s temptation, its 
travail, its triumph, or its doom. 

Weare not to be judged as disparaging ‘‘ The Pre- 
late’ when we affirm that it stands related to ‘‘ Agatha 
Page”’ as Mr. Vedder's drawing for the cover of the 
former book stands related to Mr. Felix Moscheles’ 
drawing for the frontispiece of the latter. Both drawings 
are clever works of gifted men. But Mr. Vedder has 
given us on ‘‘The Prelate’s’’ cover a sensational sketch ; 
Mr. Moscheles has given us in the pure, serene, 
pathetic strength of the face of Agatha Page an 
affecting suggestion of the mystical capacity for suf- 
fering and of the deep reserve of power in a noble 
and unspoilt soul. Mr. Henderson did an excellent 
and entertaining thing in writing his first book; but 
he has now shaken off nervousness; he has gathered 
himself together; he has written us a novel. 

In accomplishing this, he has gone over from the 
amusing and ignoble majority toward the sifted and 
successful minority. 

But he has done so at his peril. He must now 
enter with the heroic few the seven times heated 
furnace of serious criticism. He must be tried as 
with fire. His measure of success proportions the 
severity of his treatment, even at the hands of his 
friends. He has put his foot in the inner circle; now 
he must demonstrate his innate right toenter. There 
is no crowding in the inner circle. There are no free 
passes at the entrance. Only they are within whom 
no man could keep out. 

We are sure Mr. Henderson would 
righteous justice. His book shows us he is not a man to 
beg favor at the hands of critics. We donot think he 
would accept a complimentary seat in the college of 
novelists. We think he wishes to be there in his own 
right, or not at all. 

There. is an element of depression in our first 
success. It is felt in the instant when the mind, 
conscious of ground gained, doubts its power to hold 
its own. At such an instant a sincere man is less 
likely to be spoiled by words of honest appreciation 
than to be crushed by derisive criticism. Mr. 
Henderson will probably meet with his share of 
hostile criticism. We hope he will receive it in a 
teachable and patient manner. It will do him no 
harm. It will be of great value to him. But we feel 
it our privilege to refer, in a spirit of honest apprecia- 
tion, to some admirable traits of his style. 

We admire Mr. Headerson’s simplicity. His is 
very simple writing and very easy reading. It might 
vex some modern story-writers if this were said of 
them. They appear to take pleasure in intricacy, and 
to have a passion for words out of circulation, like 
bright pennies; scorning those dimmed by the 
handling of human hands. Mr. Henderson uses 
words that people use. He speaks as people speak, 
in a simple style. This element is strongly developed 
in his conversations. They ave conversations; put 
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together as people put their talk together. The power 
in this method is the power of life. 

We admire Mr. Henderson’s earnestness. The 
author of ‘‘Agatha Page”’ takes life seriously, and has 
some conception of pain, as such, It was one of the 
sweet sayings of Arthur Hallam: ‘ Pain is the deepest 
thing we have in our nature.’’ There can be no 
earnest novel-writing without a true conception of 
pain; there can be no successful novel-writing without 
earnestness; for the novelist is an analyst of life, and 
to analyze life frivolously or coldly is contemptible or 
hideous. Mr. Henderson is in earnest; so much in 
earnest, his earnestness amounts at times almost to the 
artistic fault of forcing his own personality upon us. 
But we do not quarrel with him for doing this. We 
can pardon the (at times) over-evident sincerity of his 
writing. But if he ever gave us reason to doubt his 
sincerity, his book would be revolting—an insult to the 
“Agatha Page”’ of Mr. Moscheles’ drawing. 

We admire Mr. Henderson’s fidelity to the psychi- 
cal order when conducting his characters through 
momentous situations. By the psychical order we 
mean the order in which a given mind would most 
naturally express its thoughts under given circum- 
stances. It is by the violation of this order many 
modern story-writers have severely strained the 
patience of discerning readers. Characters are 
conducted into momentous situations, and are 
there permitted to defy all psychical probabilities, 
to say and to do what no sane or sincere person 
would dream of saying or of doing under like circum- 
stances. Mr. Henderson often astonishes us by his 
minute fidelity to the waturva/ order, in the more 
passionate acts and words of his characters. We 
mention as examples of this minute fidelity, the ter- 
minal scenes of the two parts of his book. Part first 
ends in the declaration by Loreno of his love for 
Agatha. Part second ends with the recovery of 
Loreno from the spell of Mercede’s influence. We 
think no mere inventor of fiction could have written 
these scenes. They betray the pen of a man of intui- 
tion, ‘‘a man with an inner life.” Mr. Henderson is 
mot the person described by Frédéric Amiel in his 
Journal Intime, when he says: ‘‘He who has no 
ideals, no convictions—such a man is a mere article 
of the world’s furniture—a thing moved, instead of a 
living and moving being—an echo, not a voice. The 
man who has no inner life is the slave of his sur- 
roundings, as the barometer is the obedient servant 
of the air at rest, and the weathercock the humble 
servant of the air in motion.” 

The parable of ‘‘ Agatha Page’’ has but too sadly 
much meaning in the social life of to-day. The 
entourage is Italian; the essence is human. It is the 
drift of a soul away from its first-love upon the insidi- 
ous current of anewinfluence. It is the self-deceiving 
of a man who becomes fascinated with darkness, but 
persists in calling it light. It is the snare, woven for 
himself, by him who dissembles in the matter of 
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his heart's affections. Many more men than we care 
to enumerate will feel in their plain American or plain 
English conscience an odd sensation of self-judgment 
as they study the heart-problem of the Marquis 
Filippo Loreno. 

But Mr. Henderson may indeed feel that he has 
served his generation if the wives who study the face 
and the power of Agatha Page shall discern her secret 
of victory. As we close the book thoughtfully (and 
no husband or wife ought to be able to close this book 
without very tender and very searching thoughts), 
and as we open the book again to look a long, inquir- 
ing look into the countenance that so wonderfully 
embodies the book, we feel a strange impulse to write 
beneath that frontispiece words from a far-off source, 
which, after all, speak the meaning of this parable to 
all who know the power and the pain of love: 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith,” 


OLD AND NEW SPAIN. 


OLD SPAIN AND NEw SPAIN. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D. Withmap. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Dr. Henry M. Field's books are always interesting 


and always worth reading, but the best of them, in 
our judgment, is the last, ‘‘ Old Spain and New Spain.” 
He gives glimpses of Spanish art, architecture and 
history; but what will interest the reader most is 
what interested the author most, and this, in general, 
happens to be what intelligent American or Christian 
people would go to Spain to see. There is no flavor 
of the specialist, the sociologist, the economist or the 
art critic in these pages, though they contain a good 
deal of definite information on all these heads. Dr. 
Field's trip was leisurely and fairly extensive. Enter- 
ing the country from the north by way of Pau and 
Lourdes he took time to see Biarritz, San Sebastian 
and Burgos, before he made his way to Madrid. 
Thence his route lay through Toledo, Cordova, 
Grenada and Seville to Cadiz. The common sights 
and scenes of former Spanish grandeur and present 
interest will be found duly noticed; but what is 
worth most in the volume is the author’s record 
of his personal interviews with Spaniards, what he 
himself saw of them, and the impression made 
on him by what he saw. Dr. Field is a genial 
observer, but he is not blind to his own tendencies, 
and has himself in this volume frankly supplied the 
corrective, which might otherwise have been required. 
He possesses, to an unusual degree, the social quali- 
ties and impulses which give him favorable introduc- 
tion to every one he wishes to know. In haughty 
and exclusive old Spain his matchless address and 
American donhomie counted for much, and opened 
the way to a good deal that is ordinarily inaccessible 
even to visitors of distinction. An example of this 
is his visit to the sepulchre of the kings in the Esco- 
rial, which at the time was strictly closed. The whole 
chapter on the Escorial is admirable, from the general 
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reader’s point of view, vivid, gracious and graceful, 
free from dry details, and yet both full and accurate 
on points best worth the general reader’s notice. The 
chapters which relate to the author’s prolonged visit 
at Madrid have interested us more than any others, as 
they contain such vivid sketches of the men who are 
now moulding new Spain. Dr. Field was a daily 
attendant in the Cortes at a ‘time of great political 
excitement following the insurrection nearly a year 
after the death of the late king. He had in his friends 
the best of interpreters to help out his untutored ear, 
and was personally intimate with the political and 
diplomatic chiefs. As to the future of Spain he writes 
with enthusiasm and confidence. His own position is 
that intelligent conservatism which just now in this 
country is liberalism. His chapters on religious 
liberty and the religious outlook in the country are 
qualified with a good deal of caution and well worth 
reading, particularly his conclusions as to the best 
way of conducting Protestant mission work in Spain. 
Among all the author’s economic and political obser- 
vations none are more to the point than those on the 
effect of pensions on Spaniards as men. We com- 
mend this part of the book to the studious attention 
of Congressmen, at least until the Dependent Pension 
Scheme is well out of sight. The Independent. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOP£DIA. A dictionary of uni- 
versal knowledge. New edition. Vol. I. A to Beau- 
fort. 4to. Sold by Wanamaker, $2.40; by mail, $2.80. 


A very cordial welcome must be given to the new and 
revised edition of this excellent work. The changes 
which have occurred since its first appearance are 
very numerous, and although efforts, we are aware, 
have constantly been made to keep the workin accord 
with progress, the time had certainly arrived when 
more copious and more thorough alterations should 
be carried out. The fine appearance of the first vol- 
ume commends it at once: the page is larger than the 
old edition ; the type is new and singularly clear; the 
catch-words are boldly printed (though not so pretty, 
in our opinion, as the cafs of the old edition) ; and 
the illustrations are not only abundant, but through 
their excellence form a special feature of the book. 
When we look into the literary matter we observe 
what pains have been taken to condense or enlarge 
the articles as the subjects demanded. The authori- 
ties are generally men of mark in their special branches 
of knowledge. Thus, in the chief contributions on 
the subject of geography (much of which appears in 
this volume), Professor A. H. Keane writes on Africa, 
D. R. W. Felkin (Emin Pacha’s friend) on the Albert 
Nyanza, Dr. Charles W. Greene on America, Dr. 
John Murray, of the Challenger, on the Antarctic 
Ocean, and Prince Peter Kropotkine on Asia. The 
literary articles are, as a rule, comprehensive and 
exact. ‘Addison,’ by Mr. W. J. Courthope, and 
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“Balzac,” by Mr. Walter Whyte, are the best 
examples of critical judgment and wise condensation. 
“Art’’ comes from the pen of Professor W. M. Conway. 
Professor Bainjwrites on ‘‘Association of Ideas.” In 
Geology, Professor James Geikie is responsible for the 
chief contributions: ‘‘Alps,’’ in the present volume, is 
a characteristic example of his work. Major Dunlop, 
R. E., a responsible authority, has undertaken “Army” 
and other military articles. These indications give a 
rough idea of the value of the “ Encyclopedia” as a 
work of reference. It is up to date, and for conve- 
nience, cheapness, and completeness we do not hesi- 
tate to speak of it as the best economic reference- 
book of its kind. London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE DIVINE MAN. 


THE DIVINE MAN; FROM THE NATIVITY TO THE 
TEMPTATION. By George Dana Boardman. 1!2mo, 
Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


In his brief dedication of this book to ‘‘ The House- 
holds of Christendom,” Dr. Boardman calls it “‘ Studies 
in the Preparatory Years of the Divine Man.” There 
are twenty-one of these studies, or expository sermons, 
beginning with the Prologue to the Gospel of John 
and the preface to Luke’s Gospel, and closing with the 
temptation. In point of style, like everything which 
comes from Dr. Boardman’s pen, they are elaborately 
rhetorical. There are no ragged, slip-shod sentences 
or awkward phrases. The polished paragraphs are 
set carefully, each into its true place, like blocks of 
marble in the wall of a temple. The sentences move 
with a balanced, measured, stately tread. But splen- 
dor of diction is never with Dr. Boardman a cloak for 
poverty of thought. What is said with striking meta- 
phor or brilliant and ingenious antithesis is always 
something which deserves saying. He does not offer 
the reader curiously carved cherry-stones. 

The method pursued in these expositions is admira- 
ble for its clearness and simplicity. Each chapter 
comprises a single incident or event. In each case, 
the story is first told compactly, and skillfully, exe- 
getical difficulties, if there are any such, are discussed 
frankly and in satisfactory detail, but with no parade 
of scholarship, and two or three practical lessons are 
briefly stated. Take, in illustration, the chapter on 
the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents.”’ It opens with sug- 
gestive thoughts upon the “gentleness of Christian 
civilization ;’’ the narrative follows, with swift move- 
ment ; next comes an eloquent exegesis of Matthew's 
use of Jeremiah’s prophecy of the voice in Ramah; 
the question of infant salvation is stated and answered 
boldly and tenderly, and the chapter closes with an 
impressive lesson upon the folly of opposing Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Boardman’s readers ntust be grateful to him for 
the light cast upon familiar texts of Scripture in his 
abundant and apt citations, and for his reverential 
dealing with the word of God. Very charming, too, 
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are the allusions and quotations from standard litera- 
ture with which his pages are graced. The prayers also 
with which the chapters close will add to the value of 
the book for many of its most devout students. 

The subjects treated in this volume have been the 
theme of so much comment and exposition alike by 
scholars and preachers that one does not look for 
novelties in the discussion. But in more than one 
instance the treatment is fresh and striking, noticeably 
so in what is said, justly and pertinently, of the 
doctrine of ‘ eternal generation ;’’ a page to be com- 
mended to the attention of those whose minds are 
darkened by this mysterious phrase of the theologians; 
and in the chapters, as well, which treat of the Baptism 
and the Temptation. Very helpful, too, are the 
practical lessons of the chapter upon the Training of 
Jesus Christ. 

The book tempts the reviewer as he turns its pages 
for a first reading to select here and there a sentence 
or a paragraph in illustration of Dr. Boardman’s 
rhetorical skill, or gift of eloquent exposition, or art 
of putting a large thought into a few words. But the 
temptation is one to be resisted. For the book gains 
upon the reader; as he goes on with it, he becomes 
increasingly unwilling to suffer ‘‘ extracts’ to repre- 
sent it. Chicago Standard. 


PARIS, AND NEAR PARIS. 


WALKS IN Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. _ IIlus- 
trated. S8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.18. 


Days NEAR Paris. By Augustus J.C. Hare. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.75; by mail, 


$1.90. 

A very modest preface to a book of great merit is apt 
to render the reader doubly anxious to do full justice 
to such a work. It is when people have best realized 
how difficult is the task they have undertaken that 
they are least satisfied with the result of their efforts ; 
and when they consider that what they have accom- 
plished is inadequate, that they have achieved more 
than their predecessors. Anything more complete 
than Mr. Hare's knowledge and information concern- 
ing the places he describes, or better selected and 
executed than the numerous illustrations he gives us, 
we can scarcely imagine. It is not so much of the 
author's personal style that we have to speak, as of 
the manner in which he has chosen extracts and 
quotations from different works, describing the various 
places of interest in Paris. And of this there can be 
little but praise. Mere guide-book information is the 
kind of reading that can only be tolerated while one 
is visiting the places it refers to. Mr. Hare's “‘ Paris,” 
although fulfilling all the requirements of a guide- 
book, is so rich in varied and telling episodes of great 
intrinsic interest, that it may be read with consider- 
able pleasure apart from the particular end it has in 
view,—namely, to familiarize the visitor to Paris with 
the historical and interest which it 
possesses in such a remarkable degree. * * * 


picturesque 
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From the Tuileries and Louvre Mr. Hare leads us 
to the Faubourg du Temple and the Marais, which is 
especially rich in relics of the past. In the heart of 
the Marais is the Rue des Francs Bourgeois, still con- 
taining the 4d¢e/ of Madame de Sévigné, and leading 
into the Square des Vosges, one of the most repre- 
sentative remains of a past age. Planned by Sully, 
and carried out by the orders of Henri IV. (who did 
not, however, live to see it terminated), the Place 
Royale, as it was then called, was the residence of 
many celebrated personages. Marion de Lorme 
lived here, and her house was inhabited later by 
Victor Hugo, where he probably composed his tragedy 
on the famous courtisane. Preserving as it does its 
ancient aspect, with its high-roofed houses, faced with 
faded red brick and pale yellow stone, and supported 
by solid colonnades, the Place des Vosges has a pic- 
turesque and somewhat quaint character, curiously in 
contrast with the ‘‘ wide streets and featureless houses ’’ 
of the present day, which doubtless are cheerful in 
their general effect, but endlessly monotonous and 
wanting in variety of detail. Anything more wquaint 
than the aspect of modern Paris, we can not imagine ; 
but then, quaintness is not a French characteristic, as 
is proved by their having no word to express it, the 
nearest equivalent being dzzarre, which means rather 
queer than quaint. After visiting Pére la Chaise and 
the Place de la Bastille, with its confusion of hideous 
and heroic associations, we are brought to the islands 
in the Seine, which form matter for a very interesting 
chapter. Amongst the various features of interest in 
the Ile de la Cité, perhaps none is more popular with 
a certain class of the Paris population than the 
Morgue. 

The Rue St. Jacques, which runs southward from 
the Ile de la Cité, contains the Church of Saint 
Jacques du Haut Pas, built in the seventeenth century, 
partly at the expense of the Duchesse de Longueville, 
who died ‘‘dans une grande dévotion,”’ but lived the 
best years of her life in quite a different spirit. It is 
difficult to associate tragic events of a past age with a 
place of so cheerful and modern an aspect as the 
Place de la Concorde. And yet it was here that 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were guillotined, 
and that more than 2,800 persons were put to death 
between 1793 and 1795 for the part they had taken, 
or had failed to take, in the Revolution, which 
Vergniaud likens, in the former case, to ‘‘ Saturn 
devouring his own children.” 

Taken altogether, the historic records of Paris seem 
to ring the changes on one long series of human 
injustice and suffering, relieved in many instances by 
examples of human heroism and devotion. Nearly 
every political disturbance seems to have been made 
the pretext of endless bloodshed (in which nearly 
every one seems to have had a hand), to such an 
extent, indeed, that we wonder at length how a 
nation that can record such a series of wanton and 
wholesale butcheries should sentimentalize over the 
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life of the most depraved criminals until we are made 
to feel that we should reserve our sympathy for the 
murderer, and not his victim, and should have too 
much humanity to let simple justice take its course. 
But the French nation always reminds us of certain 
men of genius who will produce a sublime conception 
one day, and on the next will participate in the most 
degrading orgy, their mission being rather to originate 
than to accomplish. But by their conceptions they 
have called into life latent impulses in those incapable 
of originating them, but capable of carrying them 
out, and by some subtle secret—the exclusive posses- 
sion of genius—have amalgamated the human and 
divine. 

Mr. Hare's second volume, entitled ‘“‘Days Near 
Paris,” is no less complete than his work on Paris, 
and if the historic associations of its environs are not 
of such thrilling interest as those of Paris itself, they 
leave a pleasanter impression on the mind. In 
describing the Bois de Vincennes, Mr. Hare dwells 
upon a pleasing side of French character which few 
who have lived among the people can have failed to 
observe : 

‘‘Under every tree, along the edge of every lawn, 
by the bank of every stream, are family picnic 
parties, easily satisfied, and intensely happy. Stolid 
Englishmen are astonished at the eagerness with 
which grown-up people are playing at ball or battle- 
dore. Nowhere is the light-hearted, kindly, cheery 
character of the French middle classes seen to greater 
advantage. In England, such a scene would be an 
orgy; here, all is quiet enjoyment,—coarseness, 
drunkenness, roughness are unknown.” 

Spectator. 


HANNAH MORE. 


HANNAH More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Famous 
Women series. 16mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 85 cents. 


One of the most delightful volumes of the Famous 
Women series is Miss Yonge’s “ Life of Hannah 
More.”” The once famous novelist, dramatist, con- 
versationalist and philanthropist is little but a name to 
the young people of this generation. Her novels are 
horribly prosy compared with our modern racy fiction; 
her plays are wholly unreadable; and even her phil- 
anthropy is old-fashioned and not scientific enough to 
fit nineteenth century notions. But in spite of these 
facts, Hannah More's personality we have not out- 
grown our interest in, and she is worthy of being en- 
shrined among our literary portraits of the famous 
women of the world. There is something infinitely 
quaint and pleasing in Miss Yonge’s sketch of the five 
More maiden sisters living out their quiet, sinless lives 
together, dividing their work and their income, and 
enjoying plain living, high thinking and the best of 
English society in their cottage, ‘‘ Barley Wood.” 
Hannah More started early in life with two ambi- 
tions. She desired to live in a cottage too low for a 
clock and to go to London and see bishops and book- 
sellers. Both of theseambitions she realized. Inthe 
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course of her life she had a great deal to do with both 
bishops and booksellers, and for many years the sis- 
ters lived in a low, tiny cottage, where they did away 
with the now much-desired tall clock. 

Perhaps no literary woman of her time received 
more fulsome admiration from her contemporaries 
than Hannah More. ‘I will only say as Garrick 
does,’’ she writes in a home letter, ‘‘that I have 
had so much flattery that I might, if I would, choke 
myself in my own pap.” Her long-ago-forgotten 
ballads, poems and dramas were lauded to the skies 
by the great Garrick and the learned Dr. Johnson, 
while to show the worthlessness of contemporary fame 
we will quote a patronizing letter from Hannah More, 
which she wrote after attending the first presentation 
of Sheridan’s immortal “ Rivals.”" ‘‘On the whole,’” 
she writes, ‘‘I was tolerably entertained.’ It is 
pleasant to read of this sprightly, industrious, serious- 
minded little literary woman of the last century, whose 
writings brought her so much that was delightful, and 
whose virtuous life won her the admiration of all the 
great and good of her time. ‘The sublime and 
beautiful” Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilberforce, 
Horace Walpole and Boswell’s Johnson were all her 
warm friends, and many were the visitors who flocked 
to her quiet cottage to enjoy her society and listen to 
her wise and witty talk. The picture some visitor 
gives of her, dressed in “light green Venetian silk, a 
yellow richly embroidered crépe shawl over her 
shoulders, and a pretty net cap tied under her chin 
with white satin ribbon,”’ leaves a permanent impres- 
sion of the stately old lady on the reader's mind. 

Although Miss Yonge has done her biographical 
work well and kept her own views usually in the 
background, it is easy to see that she does not 
thoroughly approve Hannah More's theological posi- 
tion. She was not quite enough of a Churchwoman 
to suit the authoress of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe.”” 
In fact, Hannah More for her age was wonderfully 
talented and broad-minded. She wished to make 
the poor people she worked for in Cheddar better 
men and women; and she longed to bring them 
Christ’s religion and lift them out of their barren 
lives. But whether Christ's religion was preached by 
Methodists or Church of England clergymen seemed 
to her of small consequence. For her time Hannah 
More was a remarkable example of religious tolerance 
in the midst of bigotry and for unworldliness of life in 
the midst of a corrupt and dissipated society. As she 
grew older she grew more didactic. The responsi- 
bility of wielding her pen weighed upon her. She 
even became Puritanical enough to consider reading 
Scott's novels a waste of time. But her early life was 
free from this pedantry. In her youth she was girlish 
and natural. Indeed, her home letters to her sisters 
give a fascinating portrait of a lively, high-spirited 
and quick-witted young woman. It is no wonder 
she was considered a valuable addition to the literary 


society of her day. Boston Transcript. 
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AUBREY DE VERE’S ESSAYS. 


Essays CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Aubrey de Vere, 
LL.D. In two vols. 12mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.35 

The subject of the larger part of these two volumes of 

thoughtful criticism, conveyed in a style of singular 

charm, is ‘‘the most solid mass of deep-hearted and 
authentic poetry which has been bestowed on England 
by any poet since the Elizabethan age,”’ and its author. 

The few who are the fortunate readers of Aubrey de 

Vere’s own poems will not need to be told that William 

Wordsworth is intended by these words, quoted from 

the paper of ‘‘ Recollections”’ in the second volume 

of these essays. Of Wordsworth Mr. De Vere has 
been a convinced and worthy disciple from his earliest 
years of judgment. In the essay on the ‘‘ Genius and 

Passion of Wordsworth,” from much of which one 

finds it impossible to differ, he has attempted, how- 

ever, the doubtful task of proving Wordsworth to be 

a poet of passion. It is evident, at once, that “ pas- 

sion’’ must change its meaning in no small degree if 

we are to apply it both to Byron and to the author of 
the ‘‘ Excursion.” 

To us Mr. De Vere seems to do violence to our 
language in extending the meaning of “ passionate ’’ 
to mark such poems as ‘‘ The Leech Gatherer” and 
‘‘The Happy Warrior,”’ compassionate and moving as 
is the first, noble and soul inspiring as is the second 
of these. Yet itis to the definition of the word, and 
not to the application of the word, as defined, to 
Wordsworth, that we object. The definition granted, 
this essay and the one that follows, on the wisdom and 
truth of Wordsworth's poetry, form one of the finest 
estimates of the poet of Rydal Mount which later 
literature can show. The latter essay sets forth 
Wordsworth as the philosophic poet, to become which 
was his paramount aim, he himself said; the great 
nineteenth-century teacher of ‘‘ the seasoned wisdom 
of a complete intellect and of a well-balanced being ; 
the wisdom which has no pride, no littleness, and no 
contentiousness, and which is derived at once from 
experience and from something greater, without which 
moral experience could never have been formed.” 

The first two essays on Spenser's poetry have the 
same aim, namely, to give the author of the ‘“‘ Faery 
Queen” his due place as a philosophic poet, a philoso- 
pher of the humanities. The sense in which Mr. 
De Vere admires philosophy in poetry will appear from 
his distaste for Lucretius, which renders him unable 
to do justice to one of the greatest poems of antiquity, 
and his thorough appreciation of Sir Henry Taylor, 
to whom five of the shorter essays are devoted. 
“Philip Van Artevelde,”’ that ‘‘ remarkable work, so 
substantial in its materials, so manly in its structure, 
so sévere in its style, and so gravely impressive in 
spirit and in general tendency,” receives a full discus- 
sion, which we may trust will do somewhat to revive 
interest in a drama far superior to the poet laureate’s 
efforts. 
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Essays on Shelley and Keats, Landor’s poetry, 
subjective difficulties in religion (an interesting speci- 
men of the best Roman Catholic apologetic for re- 
ligion in general), and on St. Aloysius Gonzaga (‘“‘a 
crooked piece of iron,’’ he called himself, ‘‘ come into 
religion to be made straight by the hammer of morti- 
fication and penance”’) complete this collection, 
which lovers of thoughtful poetry will do well not to 
neglect. Literary World. 


LESSEPS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Forty YEARS. By Ferdinandde 
Lesseps. Translated by C. B, Pitman. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $3.75; by mail, 


$4.00. 

M. de Lesseps is one of the notable old men of our era 
of old men. Heis the junior of the Emperor William 
by eight years, and of Moltke and Bancroft by five, 
but he is the senior of Bismarck by nine years, of John 
Bright by six, and of Gladstone by four. He entered 
the consular service at the age of twenty, and was 
employed in that and in the diplomatic service for 
almost a quarter of a century. After his voluntary 
retirement from office, the great enterprise which he 
carried to atriumphant conclusion, and which can not 
fail to secure his permanent fame, brought him into 
contact with the leading spirits of the age, with whom 
he treated on a footing of equality. 

The genuine memoirs of such a man could not help 
possessing surpassing interest, and would be received 
with acclaim by the entire reading world, and also by 
the world which seldom if ever reads. But the book 
which he now gives forth is far from meeting the ex- 
pectations which its title naturally arouses. Only a 
very small portion of it can by the most strained 
construction be included under the designation of 
“Recollectiens.”” It is difficult, indeed, to surmise 
what purpose its author had in view in offering it to 
the public. Much of it is devoted to the two gigantic 
schemes to which M. de Lesseps has given the last 
thirty years of his life, and may be regarded asa huge 
pamphlet designed to influence public opinion in favor 
of the Panama Canal. Whatever effectiveness it may 
possess in this capacity would probably have been 
enhanced by omitting several chapters which swell the 
bulk of the volumes, but make the impression of 
being dragged in without rhyme or reason. 

Fully one-half of the entire work recounts the be- 
ginnings of the Suez Canal, but presents very little 
new material. It consists of extracts from a journal 
kept from 1854 to 1863, supplemented by letters, docu- 
ments, and speeches. Its chief interest lies in recall- 
ing the marvelous energy, persistence, and force of 
character which M. de Lesseps displayed in overcom- 
ing the obstacles he encountered before the canal was 
even begun. It may be assumed that his object in 
rehearsing this history is, not to vaunt himself, but to 
reason by implication that inasmuch as he made the 
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Suez Canal a perfect success in spite of all the draw- 
backs he had to contend with, he can do as much with 
the Panama Canal. * * * 

The first three chapters of the present work gives 
some intimation of the interesting reading which his 
genuine autobiography would have offered. The 
first, 119 pages, relates the circumstances under which 
he accepted a mission to the short-lived Roman 
republic in 1849, and how, in consequence of not 
receiving the support of his Government in the course 
he pursued, he retired permanently from the diplo- 
matic service. 

An interesting autobiographical fragment is the 
following, on page 129 of the first volume : 

“ At the age of twenty I was sent upon a mission, 
in the year 1825, under the orders of my uncle, J. B. 
de Lesseps, the sole survivor of the La Pérouse expe- 
dition, who was then Chargé d'affaires at Lisbon. Since 
then I have held different posts in the administration 
of foreign affairs at Tunis, in Algeria, in Egypt, in 
Holland, and in Spain. At the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, M. de Lamartine summoned me 
from Barcelona to Paris, and sent me to Madrid as 
Minister Plenipotentiary. I had been eight years in 
Spain, during which time I had been upon terms of 
intimacy with the principal generals and public men, 
and though I had never mixed myself up in the politi- 
cal dissensions, I had established friendly relations 
with all the different party leaders. Lamartine said to 
me, ‘ We are at the beginning of a revolution here; 
‘we can not tell if foreigners will be friendly to us. It 
is important for us that things should be quiet in Spain. 
You know the court, the representatives of the different 
political parties, and the population at large.’”’ * * * 

Among other passages which throw an amiable 
light on the straightforward character of M. de Lesseps, 
is one, a little too long to cite, in which he recounts 
how, in 1848, he recovered from the mob in possession 
of the Tuileries the jewels and other valuables belong- 
ing to the Infanta of Spain. M. de Lamartine, to 
whom he applied for the property in the first instance, 
said that the people in the Tuileries had erected bar- 
ricades .and would allow no one to enter the palace. 
He had no power over them, but referred De Lesseps 
to the Mayor of Paris. The Mayor was also afraid 
to tackle the mob, but gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion to their leader, without knowing whether they had 
one. De Lesseps took this letter to the gate, and said 
that he was the Ambassador of the French Republic 
in Spain, and wanted to recover the property taken 
from the Infanta. The result of taking the bull by 
the horns in this courageous manner was that, after 
some parleying, all of the goods were surrendered to 
their lawful owner. 

There are other instances of boldness and dash 
which only increase the regret of the reader that M. 
-de Lesseps did not omit his incongruous chapters on 
“‘Steam,”’ ‘‘ Abyssinia,” ‘The Origin and Duties of 
Consuls,”” and the like, and give us, instead, more 
copious extracts from the journals which he seems to 
have kept, and which it is to be hoped will some day 
see the light. Nation, 
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THE CASE OF MOHAMMED BENANI. 


THE CASE OF MOHAMMED BENANI. A story of 
to-day, 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 60 cents; by 
mail, 71 cents. 

Truly man is born unto sorrow as the sparks fly up- 


ward, not alone by the Puritan's stern and rock-bound 
coast, but also in the land of ‘‘Mohammed Benani,” 
“ Where the light wings of zephyr, oppress’d with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Giil in her bloom ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all save the spirit of man is divine.” 
The spirit of man in the dominions of the Sultan of 
Morocco is indeed incredibly base, and there is little 
to choose between the cringing cowardice of the 
natives and the criminal oppression of them winked 
at, if not openly abetted, by representatives of foreign 
Christian nations. The object of the author of this 
novel is a serious and noble one, and can be most 
succinctly stated by a quotation from his preface: 


“It is to attract public attention to the evil adjust- 
ment of a mechanism which grinds not grain but 
human creatures between the upper and nether stone 
of Jewish and Moorish oppression—awful mills to 
which the placid breeze of consular support imparts 
continuous motion.” 


The consular support exposed in the pages of ‘‘ Mo- 
hammed Benani”’ is ostensibly Russian, but since no 
legation or consulate at Tingizirah flies the Russian 
flag, let him whom the shoe fits wear it. In the 
thorough and systematic development of his serious 
motive the author is perfectly successful, and his 
novel should be read with interest and profit by those 
who, in a general way, have the welfare of humanity 
at heart, and by those in high places who have power 
to mitigate the evils so forcibly presented to their 
notice. It follows almost inevitably that the work is 
not distinguished by the definite personal interest, 
the sharp characterization, necessary to insure its 
recognition as a fine example of fiction. One of the 
characters says, ‘‘If you want to be successful, never 
write a novel with a moral”; the importance of the 
author's moral has certainly impaired the success of 
his novel. The Sultan’s envoy, Benani, is little more 
than a symbol, in burnoose and turban, for the throng 
of his outraged and despoiled fellow-countrymen. 
The sensitive, mysterious Eftomah is little more than 
an allegorical figure. She stands for that universal 
silence and reserve which the author declares to 
be the attitude of the East before the inquisitive, 
analytical, sceptical West. Paulovitch, the Russian 
humanitarian, and his English wife, Cassimir, the 
dragoman, and Werner, the Bavarian soldier, have 
more individuality, are more instinct with life, yet 
they, too, are one-sided, ever harping on one string: 
They make little impression except as instruments 
created to accomplish a misston. But, although the 
people are abstractions, the events are dramatic and 
well marshaled, while the setting of the scene leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of local color and 
Oriental gorgeousness. N.Y. Evening Post. 
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THE FLEET: Its River, Prison, and Marriages. By 
John Ashton. Illustrated by pictures from original 
drawings and engravings. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, 
$3.60; by mail, $3.80. 

This is a new volume of the antiquarian works of Mr, 

Ashton with which he has illustrated old London life 

for the present age with much fulness, and usually in 

an entertaining way. The Fleet Prison is the subject 
of a comparatively small portion of the book. The 
river is the true subject, and the story runs for the 
most part with its course, beginning with very ancient 
times, when the region in its neighborhood was noted 
for the medicinal or ‘‘ holy ” wells which have left their 
names so thickly in that part of London. Of this 
earlier period little is known, and Mr. Ashton, as he 
comes down the stream from Hampstead and Kentish 
Town, finds its banks much more thronged with the 
gay citizens and apprentices out on their holiday, 
drinking tea or eating hot rolls and butter, or dancing 
or indulging in less harmJess amusements, at the 
various spas that successively rose and fell in popu- 
larity the White Conduit Gardens, Mile’s Musick 

House, Sadler’s Wells, and Bagnigge Wells. Many 

curious anecdotes and some interesting cuts recall the 

free fashions of the time. The stream then comes 
into the neighborhood of prisons, and we have 
descriptions and the history of the Cold Bath Fields 

Prison, Ludgate, and Bridewell; by the way one sees 

the chapel of Lady Huntingdon, the Bear Gardens 

Hockley-in-the-Hole, the 

thieves of Field Lane, Ely Place, with its many 

historical associations, Fleet Market, the Gordon 

Riots, and the anarchy of Alsatia and Whitefriars. 

The manners and customs of all these localities, with 


and sword play, with 


many cuts, are the more interesting portion of the 
book. 

The latter part is devoted to the Prison and to the 
so-called Fleet Marriages. The account is mainly of 
value as an example of the change in prison ways 
and discipline due to modern days. The freedom of 
the prisoners among themselves, their occupations, 
and the system of fees and privileges, the brutality of 
some of the warders, anc especially of the notorious 
Bambridge ; the tricks practised on novices, and the 
pathetic sufferings of some of the innocent men who 
were guilty of no fault but the misfortune of debt, are 
passed in review. It is all something of a medley of 
vice and coarseness, violence and drunkenness, and 
low comedy, but it is a lively picture of what sort of 
a thing life in the Fleet was, and it was in reality 
brutal enough to make us congratulate ourselves on 
the change in public morals since that time. * * * 

Altogether the volume, although it does not touch 
on the literary history of the prison at all, is an 
entertaining collection of antiquarian material relating 
to old London, It is, as is well understood, not fresh 
in any important degree, but a popular compendium 
of out-of-the-way knowledge. Nation, 
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LOYALTY GEORGE. 

LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr. Leisure Hour 

series. 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 

84 cents; Leisure Moment series. 16mo, paper, 25 

cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
Mrs. Parr belongs to that select class of novelists who 
never write unless they have something to say. She 
does not fling a book before the public every few 
months, and expect to find them, if not interested, at 
least tolerant and long-suffering. Consequently we 
do not remember a work by this lady, since her 
charming portrait of ‘‘ Dorothy Fox,” which has not 
some claims to a more than ephemeral existence. In 
certain respects, ‘‘ Loyalty George’ will not compare 
in lightness and grace with its predecessors; but in 
the riper literary qualities, and in the power of dealing 
with human experience and human suffering, it is an 
advance upon them. It might well have taken for its 
motto the poet’s refrain, ‘‘’Tis better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all.’’ And yet 
the lesson is not one to be easily either learned or fully 
appreciated ; because, if the nineteenth century believes 
in anything, it is in present sensuous enjoyment. 
Loyalty George is agirl with a history, sad in its origin, 
chequered in itscourse. She isthe offspring of strong, 
but illegal, love, and blends in her own person the 
best of her paternal and maternal characteristics. 
She grows up with a beautiful, frank, and open nature, 
covering—yet not always concealing—a wealth of 
love beneath an unsophisticated and uneducated 
nature. Twice she saves the life of her lover, Roger 
Coode : once in his youth, when he is unable to appre- 
ciate the depth and strength of her affection; and, 
again, in his manhood, when she rescues him from 
the devouring sea. But, on the second occasion, she 
sacrifices her life for his own, after he had gone from 
her with distrust in her sublime faith and love, and 
believing her false. The closing scenes of the novel, 
depicting a storm at sea and the wreck of Coode and 
his master, are very powerful, and far beyond the 
capacity of most living writers of fiction, The scene 
of the whole story is fixed on the coast near Plymouth 
Haven, and the narrative is fresh and salt as with the 
brine of the ocean which it lovingly and graphically 
describes. In addition to the two chief characters, 
there are several fisherfolk who will touch the reader 
by the naturalness and pathos with which they are 
drawn ; while Miss Anne, who is higher in the social 
scale, only differs from the angels in not having wings. 
Then there is Coode’s old ‘‘ Methodist "’ mother, who, 
when her son tells her that the devil has not got hold 
of her as he has of himself, sadly replies, ‘‘Oh ! don’t 
make no mistake there, Roger ; the devil knows where 
I lives.” The evangelising work of the Wesleys in 
Devonshire and Cornwall is described episodically in 
this clever and fascinating story, London Academy. 


=Walt Whitman's favorite author of all literature 
is Sir Walter Scott. 
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NOTES. 


=Prof. Elliot Coues, the ornithologist, is hard at 
work at the Smithsonian Institution preparing the 
natural history words that are to be used in the new 
Century Dictionary. 

=The first number of Vol. III. of Zhe Boston 
Academy contains the first lesson of a course of twelve 
in New Testament Greek, in connection with the Boston 
Correspondence School. 


=J M. Crawford has translated the ‘“ Kaledala,” 
the epic of the Finlanders, into English, and will soon 
publish the work in two volumes. It is said that 
Longfellow took the metre of ‘‘ Hiawatha”’ from this 
poem. 


=Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have acquired, by 
arrangement with the French and English publishers, 
the right of translation and reproduction in the United 
States of a series of studies of the lives, the works and 
the influence of the principal authors of French 
literature. 


=Historical students will be glad to hear that the 
Bibliotheca Historica has now, after an interval of five 
years, begun life again. Its plan is to give a carefully 
classified list, not only of all books of an historical 
character published in all parts of the world, but also 


of articles in periodical publications. 
English Historical Review. 


=Felix O. C. Darley, the designer and illustrator, 
died at his home in Claymont, Delaware, on March 
27th. Among the works illustrated by him are Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” “Sketch Book,” 
“‘ Knickerbocker’s New York,” and ‘‘Sleepy Hollow;”’ 
some of Fenimore Cooper’s writings, and an edition of 
Shakespeare published in New York. 


= The late David Gray 1s quoted as expressing the 
following judicious estimate of his own powers : 


“If I have not done any great poetic work, the fact 
must be accepted as proof that I have not great poetic 
genius. Such a gift would enable me to sing in spite 
of all distractions, or compel me to abandon all other 
things and devote myself to song. Not doing so, it is 
not fair to infer that I have the power or the mission 


of a poet.” 
It would be well if other writers of graceful verse 


were thus conscious of the limit of their genius. 


= ‘I am glad to find,” said a lady to Dr. Johnson, 
‘that you have put no naughty words in your diction- 
ary.” ‘“ AndI amsorry to find,” replied the gruff old 
doctor, ‘‘that you have been looking for them.”’ Any 
curious person who sets out to look for naughty things 
in George D. Cox’s English version of Zola’s “La 
Terre (the Soil),” will not find them, because they 
have been expunged; but his sense of smell will 
be assailed by the odors of the cow-house and the 
stable, and he will be compelled to wade through 
stagnant pools of filth the presence of which would 
breed a moral pestilence. Philadelphia Record. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column, 


Czerlinskinow.— 

When editors ask for an article of “1,000 words,” they 
mean that many written words—not the space occupied if 
that number of words were solidly set up. 

L, R.— 

Louise Imogen Guiney, avthor of “ The White Sail,” is 
of Irish descent, being the daughter of the late Col, Guiney, 
commander of one of the Massachusetts regiments in the 
Secession war. She was born in Boston, and is a graduate 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, near Providence, and 
lives near Auburndale, a few miles west of Boston, 

J. E. C.— 

The following are the works of Charles Lever in the chrono” 
logical order of publication : ‘Confessions of Harry Lorrequer,” 
1840. ‘‘Charles O’Malley,” 1841. “Jack Hinton,’ 1843. 
“Tom Burke of ‘Ours,’ 1844. “Arthur O' Leary,’’ 1844. “The 
O'Do noghue,” 1845. “St. Patrick’s Eve,’’ 1845. ‘' Tales 
of the Trains,” 1845. ‘The Knight of Gwynne,” 1847, 
“‘ Diary and Notes of Horace Templeton,” 1849. ‘‘ Roland 
Cashel,” 1849. ‘‘The Daltons,” 1852. ‘Maurice Tier- 
nay,” 1855. ‘The Nevilles of Garretstown,” adout 1855. 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,” 1854. ‘Sir Jasper Carew,” 
1854. ‘Con Cregan,” 1857. “The Mystic Vial,” about 
1857. ‘* Heirs of Randolph Abbey,” aéout 1857. ‘The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin,’’ 1856, ‘ Fortunes of Glencore,’”’ 
1857. “Davenport Dunn,” 1859. ‘One of Them,” 1861, 
“ Barrington,” 1862, ‘A Day’s Ride,” 1863. ‘ Luttrell of 
Arran,’’ 1865. ‘Tony Butler,” 1865. ‘Sir Brooke Foss- 
brooke,” 1866. ‘Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly,” 1868. 
“A Rent in a Cloud,” 1869. ‘That Boy of Norcott’s,” 
1869. “ Paul Goslett’s Confessions,” 1871, ‘ Lord Kil- 
gobbin,” 1872-3. 

T. M. D— 

‘“¢ The Lady of Shalott’’ is the original conception out of 
which the poet afterwards developed ‘“ Elaine, the Fair Maid 
of Astolat,”” who loved Launcelot. The legend suggesting 
it, and in particular the beautiful incident of the barge, will 
be found in Sir T. Malory’s “History of Prince Arthur,” 
Part III., 123. Tennyson allegorized the legend and 
idealized it. We read the exquisite piece as being the poet's 
picture of a maiden, pure and passionless, dwelling in the 
seclusion of her own imagination, in whose cold blue mirror 
she sees the reflection of the outer world, while she weaves 
her conceptions and dreams without cease into the magic and 
many-hued web of fantasy. But her fate appears in the 
form of Launcelot. She leaves her dream-land and casts 
herself into the boat that is to bear her on the stream of long- 
ing down to Camelot where Arthur held his court—that is, 
into the world of reality, with all its ardors of passion, jeal- 
ousy and conflict, She has been already touched by these, 
and even before she reaches the city the maiden of the poet’s 
imagination is dead. Malory locates Camelot at Winchester, 
but the legend is Anglo-Breton. 

A Subscriber.— 

The best work on Tea we know of is “ The Cultivation 
and Manufacture of Tea,” by Money. Price, $2.70. 

The price of P, L. Simmons’ “ Tropical Agriculture” 


is $6.40. 
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HISTORY. 


AN ATTEMpr TowARDS A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By Henry Morley. Vol. II. From 
Czedmon to the Conquest. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24, 

This volume covers the period from Czdmon to 
the Conquest. The volume gives a very good idea of 
the literature of the Saxons. Of its critical and his- 
torical value it is unnecessary to speak. Professor 

Morley’s scholarship has been doubted, but the 

doubters generally know less of the subject than the 

object of their criticism. Philadelphia Times. 


Four Oxrorp Lectures, 1887. Fifty Years of 
European History. Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and 
Britain, By Edward A. Freeman, M. A., Hon. D.C. L, 
and LL.D, 8vo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00, 

The first of these is in the nature of a direct con- 
tribution to the Queen's Jubilee, and all the thoughts 
are suggested by the recent celebration from an 
English and an historical point of view. The collo- 
quial flavor is wholly retained, and the Professor in 
several places praises the zeal of his American friends 
in reading his books to find out his ideas, a plan, it 
would seem, not much in vogue at Oxford or London. 
The propositions advanced in the third and fourth 
lectures are that the Teutonic settlers of the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries are the essence of the English nation ; 
that the continuity of national life, language and laws 
between them and the Englishmen of to-day has 
never been broken. The Professor promises to elabo- 
rate his interesting theme in the near future. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History. By Thomas 
Carlyle. New edition. In three volumes. Each vol- 
ume, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE 
AGEs. By Henry Charles Lea. In three volumes, Vol. 
III. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

Is devoted to an inquiry into the special fields of 
Inquisitorial activity, with chapters on withcraft and 
sorcery, and abounds in details of cases of persecu- 
tion, some of which are well known and some of 
which have hitherto been inconspicuous. At theclose 
there is a voluminous appendix of documents, to- 
gether with a full index for the three volumes. 

Independent. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D. No. 1, Twelve English Statesmen 
series. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents; flexible 
covers, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

A learned historical study, made as interesting to 
the general reader as the subject would allow, and 
written from the author's standpoint that the history of 
England for the last 800 years has been what it has 
been largely because of the personal character of a 
single man—William the Bastard, the Conqueror or 
the Great. The portrait that Professor Freeman pre- 
sents of the personal character of William is vivid 
and impressive. No man that came after him has 
won a right to a higher place on the roll of English 
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statesmen—such is the final estimate. The act that 
has more directly told towards the later making of 
England was the Conqueror’s final step at the Salis- 
bury Assembly in 1086, by which every English land- 
owner swore to defend the King against “all his ene- 
mies.”” And this, the greatest monument of William's 
statesmanship, has persistently been misunderstood 
as the introduction of the feudal system which it 
really sought to avoid. Philadelphia Press. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Mandell Creighton. No. 2, 
Twelve English Statesmen series 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents; flexible covers, 45 cents; by mail, 52 
cents; paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. By The 
Comte de Paris. Vol. IV. With portrait. 8vo, blue 
cloth, $2.80; red cloth, Roxborough style, $2.80; 
sheep, $3.60; half Turkey morocco, $4.80; by mail, 
30 cents more. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


HANNAH More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Famous 
Women series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
See review in this number, 


GOUVERNEUR Morris. 
American 
mail, $1.01, 

Morris’ life had been written in three large volumes 
by Jared Sparks in the inflated style of half a century 
ago. Such a work is altogether too voluminous for 
general reading and it has long been out of print. 

The recent publication in Scribner's Magazine of 

Morris’ diary while he was Minister to France, at the 

revolutionary period, served to call renewed attention 

to the important part he played in the early days of 
our own Republic, and Mr. Roosevelt's volume will be 
found to be a compact biography anda well-studied 
portrait. Philadelphia Times. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Statesmen series, 16mo, 90 cents; by 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Clayden. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

The author of the ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory ” and 
other poems, and the friend of Byron, Scott, Moore, 
and Wordsworth, is the subject of a biographical 
volume from a clever English writer. It only covers 
a period of forty years, and ends with his settlement 
in the celebrated house in St. James’ Place, London, 
where he afterwards gathered around him the wits 
and prominent literary men of his day. Another 
period of fifty years will be the subject of a second 
volume, sketching him and his surroundings when he 

was one of the chief figures in English society. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


By P. W. 


JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. A 
memoir, 1818-1885. By Thomas Hughes, \). C., with 
portrait. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
lated into English. 
New edition, 2 vols. 
mail, $2.66. 


Newly trans- 
By John Addington Symonds. 
With portrait. 8vo, $2.40; by 


THE LIFE OF Dr. ANANDABAI JOSHEE, A KINSWOMAN 
OF THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. By Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. 
With portrait. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

As the first unconverted high-caste Hindu womam 
to leave her own country and to receive the degree of 
medicine in any country, the subject of this memoir is 
invested with an unusual interest. Dr. Joshee’s aim im 
studying medicine was to help the women of India. 
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Her desire becoming known to the English residents of 
Calcutta a fund was raised to send her to the United 
States. She landed in New York in June of 1883, 
going almost directly to Philadelphia, where she 
entered the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and afterwards graduated on the 11th of March, 1886. 
She was then appointed to the post of Physician-in- 
charge of the female wards of the Albert Edward 
Hospital, Kolhapen, India. She returned to India to 
enter upon her duties, but died of consumption in 
February of 1887, at the age of twenty-one years and 
a few months. Publishers’ Weekly. 


By T. E. Kebbel. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 93 cents, 


LIFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
Statesmen series, 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Lawrence 
Hutton, New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 
60 cents ; by mail, 69 ceuts, 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT: His CHARACTER. A sermon, 
by Cyrus A, Bartol, 8vo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 


DESCRIPTION. 


By W. R. Carles, F. R. G. S. With 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.19. 


OLD SPAIN AND NEw SPAIN. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D. With map, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


See review in this number. 


IRISH WONDERS. The _ ghosts, giants, pookas, 
demons, leprechawms, banchees, fairies, witches, 
widows, old maids, and other marvels of the Emerald 
Isle. Popular tales as told by the people. By D. R. 
McAnally, Jr. Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68, 

The stories gather for the most part around the 
historical monuments, the natural wonders of the 
island, or the superstitions of the people. Mr. 
McAnally’s method is to begin by a few pages of 
description, in which the interest of the subject is put 
before his readers in the ordinary way; and then he 
gives one or more stories as he got them from the 
common people. How far he has reproduced the 
exact form of the original narrative we do not 
undertake to say. We rather suspect him of some 
literary adaptation of what he heard to the uses of his 
book. But he certainly has preserved the local 
coloring, and the sly humor, the racy speech of the 
Irish peasant, and has kept himself well within the 
limitations of the popular horizon. We can say from 
direct observation that this is exactly the style in which 
the Irishman does tell a story when he is at his best 
sn the work. American. 


LIFE IN COREA. 
illustrations and map, 


THE FLEET: ITs RIVER, PRISON, AND MARRIAGES. 
By John Ashton. Illustrated by pictures from original 
drawings and engravings. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.81. 


See review in this number. 


YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULU LAND. By Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon. Illustrated by G. E; Graves, after sketches 
from life, by E. J. Austen, 12mo, $1.80; by mail, 
$1.93. 


INTERESTING Boys AND GIRLS. 
Steele, and others. Illustrated. 
mail, 96 cents. 


By S. S. Cox, James 
16mo, 85 cents; by 


Days NEAR Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. IIlus- 
trated. 8vo, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 


See review in this number. 
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RELIGION. 


Wuy WE BELIEVE THE BIBLE. An hour's reading 
for busy people. By J. P. T. Ingraham, S.T.D. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, WITH NOTES CRITICAL 
AND PRACTICAL. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. 12mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.72. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? An inquiry into the origin and 
nature of the Old and New Testaments in the light of 
modern Biblical study. By George T. Ladd, D. D. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Is really a condensation of Professor Ladd's large 
two-volume work, ‘‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture,’’ without any essential change in its conclusions, 
The main purpose of the book is to show that modern 
critical study of the Bible has discovered nothing 
which need disturb, much less undermine and destroy, 
the intelligent employment of holy Scripture as the 
believer's rule of faith and life. ‘‘ The Bible,” says 
the author, ‘‘ may not be precisely what many of its 
sincere but mistaken defenders have assumed it to 
be; it may not be precisely what the current theology 
is accustomed to suppose. But it is more and better 
than any of those theories which modern Biblical 
study has discredited, have been wont to hold.” The 
volume is thoroughly indexed. Boston Transcript. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC HEATHENDOM, 
By John Rhys. The Hibbert Lectures, 1886, 8vo. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.24. 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS PERILS. With preludes and 
other addresses on leading reforms and a symposium on 
vital and progressive orthodoxy. By Joseph Cook. 
Boston Monday Lectures. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70, 

This volume, like the ten which have proceded it, 
presents, in various phases, a picture of the religious 
aspect of the age. Ittreats of all subjects and applies 
to every problem of the times the potent remedies 
proposed, and to some extent devised, by Mr. Cook. 

In one respect it presents the great lecturer in a new 

light, that of a hymn-writer, each of his eight lectures 

being introduced with a hymn of his own composition. 

The present volume contains also an extended 

symposium on current religious perils for the most 

part from leading conservative divines. 
Independent. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 
MISCELLANEOUS Essays. By R. W. Church. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The first volume of Dean Church's collected 
essays, to be completed in five neat, well-printed 
volumes, opens appropriately with an essay on 
Montaigne, originally published in 1857. The choice 
must imply honor to the father of essays, as several 
of the author’s essays, including two in the present 
volume, are earlier compositions. As critic, Dean 
Church writes in a judicious, if not a genial, spirit of 
“the old Gascon gentleman who first vindicated for 
prose the liberty of unscholastic writing ’’ ; as moralist, 
his final estimate of Montaigne, elaborated in a full- 
length study of the old essayist, is perhaps not 
altogether supported by the original self-revelation of 
the Zssais. The conjunction of critic and moralist in 
Dean Church's essay does not tend to a perfect 
harmony. There is much in the paper, however, of 
acute observation, expressed with admirable point, 
that will delight all readers of Montaigne. The 
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remaining essays comprise an interesting paper on 
Cassiodorus, the ‘Letters of Pope Gregory I.,” a 
review of certain well-known books on Brittany—in 
which Mr. T. A. Trollope and M. Emile Souvestre 
are quoted—and an article on the Ottoman Turks, 
suggested by a French translation of Von Hammer's 
history. It scarcely remains to add that there is 
excellent reading as well as variety of subject in the 
volume. Atheneum. 


INDIVIDUAL RiGuHTs. A treatise upon man’s powers 
and duties, suggesting a new method of balloting. By 
William A. Sturdy. Svo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 
cents, 


COUNSELS TO A LITERARY 
ASPIRANT, A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
1842, AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. With a_ brief 
estimate of the man. By James Hutchison Stirling, 
LL.D. 12mo, boards, 35 cents ; by mail, 37 cents. 

Shows a side of the rugged old Scotchman which 
will be new to most readers. It shows that he was 
not always gruff and bearish, and that he could at 
times think of somebody besides himself. The letter 
is one which every young man who has a leaning 
towards literary work should read and ponder over. 

Boston Transcript. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S 


THE DAWN OF THE MODERN MIsSION. By Rev. Wm. 
Fleming Stevenson, D. D. With prefatory note, by the 
Rev. A, H. Charteris, D, D. 16mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
77 cents, 

These lectures were delivered in connection with 
the ‘ Duff Missionary Lectureship” in Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and Glasgow, in the year 1884-86. They 
contain a vivid picture of the work, are based upon 
ample stores of information, and will stimulate the 
friends of Missions to greater exertions, while they 
show the line upon which that work is to be pushed, 
and the direction from which results may be expected. 

Independent. 


How TO WRITE THE HISTORY OF A FAMILY. A guide 
for the genealogist. By W. P. W. Phillimore, M. A., 
B.C. L. 12mo, uncut edges, $1.80; by mail, $1.90. 

From the pen of an English genealogist, W. P. W. 

Phillimore, who knows, from long experience, the 

peculiar stumbling-blocks which lie in the way of the 

inexperienced compilers of pedigrees, and how to best 
surmount them. It describes, in the first place, what 

a family genealogy should be, and gives examples of 

the various methods employed in the statement of 

facts. It touches upon the scientific aspect of genea- 
logy, a feature never before considered in a work of 
the kind, and justly takes the ground that the record 
of such biographical details as throw light on the 
mental and physical qualities of a race will be of 
importance as fixing a family or race standard. 
Boston Transcript. 

TALKS ABOUT LAW: A POPULAR STATEMENT OF 

WHAT OUR LAw Is, AND HOW IT Is ADMINISTERED, By 

Edmund P. Dole. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


ON Poetry. By Aubrey de Vere, 
I2mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY 
LL. D. Intwo vols. 
See review in this number. 


The causes of its present condition, and 
By Earl 


IRELAND. 
the measures proposed for its improvement. 
Grey, K. G, 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 

PRESENT. By Thomas Carlyle. New 

I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


By R. W. Church. 


PAST AND 
edition. 
DANTE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


BOOK NEWS. 


[ Number 6g. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
In three books. By Thomas 
I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 


SARTOR RESARTUS: THE 
HERR TEUFELSDROCKH. 
Carlyle. New edition. 
cents, 


Whatever opinions may have been expressed of the 
merits of the ‘‘ Sartor,” the time of criticism has hap- 
pily gone by, and this remarkable outcome of the early 
manhood of the Chelsea “sage’’ fills a place in the 
unrestricted field of the great books of all time. 

London Bookseller. 


POETRY. 


Joy, AND OTHER Poems. By Danske Dandridge. 
18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

These productions are, metrically considered, almost 
faultless, and exhibit a graceful and delicate fancy, 
with much refinement of feeling. No recent poet has 
more sympathetically described the varying aspects 
of nature. N.Y. Sun. 


CLOUDRIFTS AT TWILIGHT. By William Batchelder 
Greene. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


POEMS OF THE PLAINS, AND SONGS OF THE SOLI- 
TUDES, TOGETHER WITH “* THE RHYME OF THE BORDER 
War.” By Thomas Brower Peacock. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62, 


FLUTTERINGS OF RHYME. By Sam S. Stinson. 
16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


BALLADES AND RONDEAUS, CHANTS ROYAL, SESTINAS, 
VILLANELLES, ETC. Selected, with chapter on the 
various forms, by Gleeson White, 18mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 


THE SEASONS. By James Thomson. Gleanings from 
the Classics series. With four illustrations and extra 
portrait. Printed direct from the original copper-plates 
engraved in 1792. Small 4to, uncut edges, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


PROSE FICTION. 


Four Guost Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Everything that Mrs. Molesworth writes is worth 
reading; but it might be almost a question whether 
she was altogether well-advised in her latest attempt. 
It is superfluous to say that these Ghost Stories are 
well told; but, unless we are to understand that the 
author vouches for the actual truth of them, it seems 
almost a pity to make a little child, as in ‘‘ Unex- 
plained,’’ the ghost-seer, the poor thing would be so 
frightened. Doubtless Mrs. Molesworth has some 
authority for so unusual a construction as ‘I should 
not have went.’ On the whole, “Lady Farquhar's 
Old Lady”’ is perhaps the most natural of these four 
tales. London Academy. 


I2mo, 


FRANKENSTEIN; OR, THE MODERN PROMETHEUS, 
By Mrs. Shelley. Routledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 
30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents; uncut edges, 4o cents ; by 
mail, 45 cents; gilttop, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 

50 cents, 
A charming edition of an ingenious and thrilling 
romance, Saturday Review. 


THE NEW JUDGMENT OF ParRIs. By Philip Lafargue. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Is, perhaps, the most remarkable and most success- 
ful performance on literary stilts that the English 
reading public has yet seen. It may be the work of 
a woman, but looks more like the work of a very 
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clever man, who is laughing in his sleeve at the 
scientific and artistic faddishness he reproduces, at 
the majority of his characters, and, above all, at the 
fearfully and wonderfully precious style he affects. 
If ‘‘The New Judgment of Paris,’’ which ought rather 
to have been styled ‘‘ The Old Judgment of Helen,” 
is not essentially a satire, it is essentially an absurdity. 
London Academy. 


DERRICK STERLING. A story of the mines. 
Munroe. Illustrated. 
cents, 

The scene of the story is laid in one of the Penn- 
sylvania coal mines. The work in what are called 
the breakers is mostly done by boys, and Derrick 
Sterling is one of these. He is the son of a mining 
engineer, and has been well brought up, but the 
death of his father has compelled him to do something 
for the support of his mother and sister. All his 
companions, save a little cripple, Paul Evert, are the 
children of foreigners, and are rude, ignorant and 
cruel. His experiences in the mines form the inci- 
dents of the story, and they are really quite exciting. 
The workings of the Molly Maguire society are 
described, and the manner in which mining is carried 
on is very clearly explained. Boston Transcript. 


By Kirk 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 


THE Doctor OF DEANE. By Mary T. Palmer. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

If the village of Deane had been properly drained, 
the ‘‘Doctor of Deane” would never have been 
written. As it is a book worth the writing and the 
reading, that would have been a pity, and so one is 
fain to forgive, while condemning, one case of low 
fever, one narrow escape from drowning followed by 
fever, one case of hypochondria, one of consumption, 
one of nervous prostration attended with insanity, 
and one of typhoid fever, afflicting the principals of 
the story, besides fevers in sufficient quantities to 
supply the chorus of villagers. However, when the 
hero is a young physician, and the heroines have each 
a vocation for visiting the poor sick, one must expect 
the text to be more or less like the materia medica. 
Having lifted voice against the spread of contagion 
by malady-ridden novels, we gladly turn to the merits 
of this bright and well-written little book. Within its 
modest limits it holds an uncommonly distinct and 
agreeable group of portraits. Uncommon, too, is the 
perceptive quality which has taken note of innumera- 
ble subtleties of thought and feeling under the condi- 
tions of daily life, and set them down with a faithful- 
ness that is in touch with nature, yet that never 
becomes odious by over analyzing. We are not per- 
fectly sure that every feminine reader will agree with 
the author in writing down modesty as Dr. West's 
most impressive trait, but we are sure that there will 
be found in the book a happy alternation of the 
thoughts that sparkle and those that softly shine. 

Nation. 
A Dozen OF THEM. By Pansy. Illustrated. 
45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

Written in Pansy’s best vein, and having for its 
hero a twelve-year-old boy who has been thrown upon 
the world by the death of his parents, and who has no 
one left to look after him but a sister a little older, 
whose time is fully occupied in the milliner’s shop 
where she is employed. Joe, for that is the boy’s 
name, finds a place to work at a farmhouse where 
there is a small private school. His sister makes him 
promise to learn by heart a verse of Scripture every 
month. It is a task at first, but he is a boy of his 
word, and he fulfills his promise, with what results 
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the reader of the story will find out. It is an excel- 
lent book for the Sunday-school. 


Presbyterian Journal. 


A FALSE START. By Hawley Smart. New edition, 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


THE CasE OF MOHAMMED BENANI. A story of to-day. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


See review in this number. 


MASTER OF His FaTE. By Amelia E. Barr. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mrs. Barr seems as much at home in the Yorkshire 
dialect, with its rough burr and quaint, old-time flavor, 
as with the Lowland Scotch with which she has so 
familiarized us. The tale is a slight one, but it con- 
tains at least one of the best characters Mrs. Barr has 
drawn for us—that of an arrogant, rough-mannered, 
self-made man, not religious, willful to a degree, and 
yet at the bottom warm-hearted and generous. The 
story of this great mill-owner’s quarrel with his son, a 
spirit more refined but no less obstinate than his own, 
of the latter’s failure to conquer wealth and fame by 
taking his own way, of his marriage with a wealthy 
girl who patronizes him, keeping the control of her 
affairs in her own hands, of his second revolt, this 
time from the mortification of playing second fiddle 
to his wife, of his manly beginning to learn anew the 
way to success, and of his final triumph and reconcilia- 
tion with wife and father—all this told with that charm 
of manner, that ease of dialogue, and that fine percep- 
tion of and sympathy with human nature to which 
we have all become accustomed in Mrs. Barr's agree- 
able and artistic tales. Christian Union. 


By A Way SHE KNEw Nor. The Story of Allison 
Bain. By Margaret M. Robertson. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.34. 


16mo, 


INDIAN SUMMER. By William D. Howells. 
Ticknor’s Paper series. 
cents. 


No. 31, 
12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 


DIcK 0’ THE Fens. A tale of the Great East Swamp. 
By G. Manville Fenn, With 12 full-page illustrations 
by Frank Dadd. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


MARAHUNA. Aromance. By H.B. Marriott Watson. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM NEWPORT. 


By Esther Gracie 
Wheeler. 


I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


AGATHA Pace. A Parable. By Isaac Henderson’ 
author of ‘‘ The Prelate,” 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23, 


See review in this number. 


IstIDRA. By Willis Steell. 


I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 


A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND OTHER OLD-TIME 


TALEs. By Amélie Rives. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents, 

THE FLOWER PEOPLE. By Mrs. Horace Mann. New 
edition, Illustrated. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 
cents, 


In this book Mrs. Mann has sent forth a little 
girl among the flowers, and has made the snowdrops, 
crocuses, violets, anemones, hyacinths, tulips, crown 
imperials, the Mayflowers, the roses, and the October- 
tinted leaves, with others of the flower kingdom, to 
speak to the child as if they had in all verity living 
voices with which to tell in delightful language their 
places of habitation, the seasons of their appearance, 
the great flowering family to which they belong, the 
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beautiful and wonderful purposes of their lives, and 
the processes of their transformation. Excellent for 
home or school reading for young people. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


A Kiss For A BLow. A collection of stories for 
children, inculcating the principles of peace. By 
Henry C. Wright. Illustrated. 16mo, 50 cents; by 
mail, 58 cents. 

The author will be well remembered by the older 
readers of the Commonwealth as one of the notable 
men of his time, and an enthusiast in the anti-slavery 
contest, as well as in the labors of the American Peace 

Society. His tender and exuberant nature is well 

illustrated in the collection of stories now published, 

in the interest of the ‘‘inculcation of the principles of 
peace.” Most of the simple little tales here narrated 
are true, but the author seems to have been especially 
unfortunate in his choice of childish associates, as 
quarrels, or ‘‘fights,’’ as denominated by our peace- 
loving friend, seem to have been the order of the day. 
The precepts by means of which he overruled pugna- 
cious manifestations among his little friends, are here 
given in full, and the little folks who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be denied a Scripture-distilling grandmamma 
or grandpapa, will find the lack admirably met by 
this pious little volume. Boston Commonwealth, 


By John 
Illustrated. 


IN PERIL. True Stories of Adventure. 
Willis Hays, Edmund Collins, and others, 
16mo, 70 cents ; by mail, 78 cents. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE 
ROUND BALL THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR, By Jane 
Andrews. With an introduction by Louisa Parsons 
Hopkins. New edition, Illustrated. 16mo, 50 cents ; 
by mail, 56 cents, 

A useful little book which is designed to be an 
introduction to the distribution of races over the earth. 
‘The Seven Little Sisters’’ are, of course, the differ- 
ent races. The story is managed so as to bring out 
the brotherhood of the race and all we know of the 
causes which led to the distribution of races as we 
find it existing. For young children in primary and 
kindergarten schools the book has a peculiar value. 

Independent. 


A BLIND LEAD. The story ofa mine. By Josephine 
W. Bates, 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. A romance. From the 
German of H. Schobert. By Mrs, A, L. Wister. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


One Matp's MiscuteFr. By George Manville Fenn. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Mr. Fenn shows in this tale the same mastery of his 
subject, and the same capacity for telling a good story, 
that we have before noticed in him. He takes us to 
Indo-China, and is just as much at home in the jungle 
as he is among East Country fens or Sussex ironworks, 
His heroine is a flirt of the most audacious kind, who, 
having tried her 'prentice hand on such small deer as 
doctors’ assistants and parsons, attacks the lordly 
master of a tropical kingdom, an actual Sultan. But 
such creatures are not to be pursued without danger, 
and Helen Perowne has a bad time of it. A more 
stirring narrative than that of her capture, her im- 
prisonment, and her escape, we have seldom read in 
fiction. Thereal hero of the novel is a Scotch doctor, 
who works marvellous cures beyond the range of his 
profession. He is an excellent study. Possibly in 
the description of his wife, a good lady, but most 
imusingly jealous, Mr. Fenn steps a trifle across the 
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border into farce; but we hint a defect in such a 
master of his art with doubt. The chaplain, a natural 
philosopher, who collects specimens with a most ad- 
mirable disregard of surrounding circumstances, adds 
much to the entertaining quality, and, we may add, 
to the more serious merits of the story. Mr. Fenn 
has not done better than in ‘One Maid's Mischief.” 

Spectator. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. By Lawrence Sterne. With 
six unpublished illustrations in aquatint from the origi- 
nal copper-plates engraved in 1820. No. 4, Illustrated 
Gleanings from the Classics series, Small 4to, uncut 
edges, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


LoyaLty GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr. Leisure Hour 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. Leisure 
Moment series, 16mo, paper, 25 cents: by mail, 30 cents. 


See review in this number. 


By Karl Emil Franzos. Given in 
English by Julie Sutter. With a preface by George 
Macdonald, LL.D. No. 616, Franklin Square 
Library. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 

Taras Barabola, the central figure of the story, is 
an inspiring character, one which it would be well for 
this day and generation to ponder. He was a “ fana- 
tic’ in the prevalent acceptation of the term, but it 
must be borne in mind that every great enthusiast, 
every vigorous reformer, every devotee of an ap- 
parently forlorn cause, is a “‘ fanatic,” until his cause 
is victorious and then, lo! he becomes a hero and 
genius forever! Taras’ devotion to the cause of 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


justice was “ fanatical,” but it was a grand and inspir- 
ing fanaticism, and the example of his life (he could 


not have been a wholly mythical character) is a stimu- 
lus to right endeavor to all who read it. The work 
of translation has been admirably done by Miss Julie 
Sutter, and the prefatory note by Dr. George Mac- 
donald is not more eulogistic of the novel than the 
powerful story deserves. Boston Commonwealth. 


OnLy A CorAL GirRL. By Gertrude Forde. No. 617, 
Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 28 cents. 

Out of a hackneyed and unpromising opening, 
“Only a Coral Girl” develops into a story which, 
though slight, is fresh and attractive. Margherita, 
the central figure of this little drama, is a charming 
creation, the influence of whose lamb-like purity on 
the tainted wethers of the social fold forms the main 
theme of the romance. The author’s theory is that, 
no matter how hard and worldly men may seem, they 
have some hidden roots of chivalry and generosity 
which a good woman can bring to light, and these 
unguessed phases of character are happily illustrated 
in the case of more than one character in this novel. 
There are obvious flaws in workmanship. The author 
is in far too great a hurry to transform her peasant 
heroine into an accomplished and highly educated 
woman, and she is, perhaps, inclined to exaggerate 
the brutal contempt with which Keith Ronaldson’s 
family greet his plebeian bride. The incident of 
Keith's cheating at cards, again, is entirely out of 
keeping with his antecedents, and the tragic conclu- 
sion of the story perfectly gratuitous. None the less, 
“Only a Coral Girl’’ will delight many readers by 
the excellent feeling and healthy purpose with which 
it is animated. Atheneum, 


By Mary Hallock Foote. 


12mo, 


THe Lep Horse CLAIM. 
New edition. No. 32, Ticknor’s Paper series. 


paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. A plain account of 
evolution. By Edward Clodd. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.40; 
by mail, $1.52. 

Mr. Clodd's previous volumes have shown that he 
possesses a decided talent for exposition, and this 
“Plain Account of Evolution” is a proof that his 
skill has not left him, It is a handsome and well- 
illustrated manual of astronomical, geological, and 
biological evolution, the first part being descriptive 
and the second explanatory. Mr. Clodd has 
accomplished the very difficult task of making a 
readable survey of this very wide field, which we 
commend to all who wish to acquire an elementary 
knowledge of the subject, or to refresh their previous 
acquaintance with it. Mr. Clodd is a very thorough- 
going disciple of Darwin and Spencer; he makes no 
criticisms of importance of their systems, and his 
work is, therefore, in striking contrast with so 
thorough and judicial a book as Dr. Conn's “ Evolu- 
tion of To-Day,” which confines itself to the origin 
of species. The present volume reports, on the 
contrary, a great body of speculation on other 
matters, which needs to be sifted before it can 
become a part of science. As a handbook of 
evolution, according to Darwin and Spencer, Mr. 
Clodd’s volume has high value, but it must not be 
taken to be a judicial estimate. Literary World. 
A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, 

F.R.S., and C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Vol. III. 
The Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their deriva- 
tives; or, Organic Chemistry. Part IV. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.50, 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
schools, By Asa Gray, 
mail, $1.96. 


For beginners and for 
New edition, 8vo, $1.80; by 


SELECTIONS. 

Roya. TrutTHS. Reported from the Spoken Words 
of Henry Ward Beecher. New edition. 16mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

REFERENCE. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Vol. XIV. Damon—D’Eyncourt. 4to, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.28, 

Prof. J. K. Laughton writes on William Dampier 
and the Chevalier D’'Eon; Mr. James Gairdner 
on Lord Darcy; Mr. Francis Darwin on Charles 
Darwin; Mr. Joseph Knight on Sir William 
Davenant; Dr. A©Sneas Mackay on David I., King of 
Scotland; Mr. Sam. Timmins on George Dawson, of 
Birmingham; Mr. A. H. Bullen on John Day, the 
dramatist, and Thomas Dekker; Mr. H. R. Tedder 
on John Day, the printer; Mr. Leslie Stephen on 
Thomas Day, of ‘‘Sandford and Merton,’’ Defoe, 
De Morgan, and De Quincey ; Mr. Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A., on John Dee, the astrologer; Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton on J. T. Delane, of the 7Zzmes, and Lord 
Denman; Mr. G. P. Macdonell on De Lolme; Mr. 
Henry Bradley on Thomas Dempster, the Scottish 
biographer; Mr. Sidney L. Lee on Sir John Denham 
and Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, Queen 
Elizabeth's favorite; Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot on 
Sir William Denison; Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole on 
Emanuel Deutsch; and Mr. S. R. Gardiner on 
Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex, the Parlia- 
mentary General. The article on Sir Humphrey 
Davy is by the late Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 


THE PocKET ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. Con- 
taining separate copper-plate maps of each State and 
Territory, with all railroads correctly shown. 16mo, 25 
cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


BOOK NEWS. 
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OVERLAND GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC Coast. Cali 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas. 
By James W. Steele. New Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, 
paper, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

Isa handy and trustworthy guide-book for tourists to 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Kansas. It is well illustrated and supplied with 
maps. Philadelphia Press. 


THE PocKET GUIDE FOR Europe. Hand book for 
travelers on the Continent and the British Isles, and 
through Egypt, Palestine, and Northern Africa, By 
Thomas W. Knox. New edition. 18mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents, 


THE GOVERNMENT YEAR Book. A record of the 
forms and methods of government in Great Britain, her 
colonies and foreign countries, 1888. With an intro- 
duction on the diffusion of popular government over the 
surface of the globe, and on the nature and extent of 
international jurisdictions. Edited by Lewis Sergeant. 
8vo, $1.75; by mail, $1.93. 

Will be found of great value as a book of reference 
by many who (unlike the late Mr. Tweed) would not 
dream of calling themselves statesmen. It gives not 
only the political status of every independent country, 
but also much information, apparently accurate, on 
education, revenue, religion, commerce and industry. 
As it is an English publication, considerable space is 
naturally given to Great Britain and her colonies and 
possessions; but considering the number and extent 
of these, it is not disproportionate. A valuable feature 
is the addition to the description of each country of a 
list of books, official and non-official, relating to that 
country. About adozen pages have been added since 
last year to the body of the work, and there are two 
more pages of useful ‘‘ comparative tables.” 

Critic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TABLES OF EUROPEAN History, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART, FROM A. D, 200 TO 1888; AND OF 
AMERICAN HiIsToRY, LITERATURE, AND ART, By John 
Nichol, M.A., LL.D. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. 4to, $2.00; by mail, $2.11. 


A Book oF NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK 
Lore. In prose and poetry. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


THE CRIME AGAINST IRELAND. By Ellen Foster. 
With a preface by John Boyle O'Reilly. 1r2mo, 45 
cents ; by mail, 52 cents. 

Before Mrs. Foster visited Ireland she was filled 
with strong inherited prejudice against all things 
Irish ; but after studying the Irish question on Irish 
soil, and witnessing for herself the working of the 
Coercion Act, she became thoroughly converted to 
the cause of ‘afflicted Erin.’’ In this little book she 
has given within brief compass as clear and forcible 
a presentation of the land question, England's destruc- 
tion of Irish manufactures, and, in short, every one of 
the multiplied Irish grievances—for all of which there 
now seems to be no remedy save through Irish legisla- 
tive independence—as can anywhere be found, and 
the book may be cordially commended as a superior 
aid in helping to complete the education of the 
American people on the Irish question. 

Boston Commonweaith. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR 
STUDENTs OF COLLEGES. By Balfour Stewart, M. A., 
LL, D., F. R. S., and W. W. Haldane Gee, B. Sc. Vol. 
I. Electricity and Magnetism. Illustrated. 12mo, 
55 cents ; by mail, 61 cents. 
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Telling what to 
12mo, 


How To GET RICH IN THE SOUTH. 
do how to do it, and the profits to be realized, 
80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

Will prove an attractive, even tempting book to the 
enterprising agriculturist who is weary of the toilsome 
and meagrely remunerative life on his Northern farm. 
The author’s intentions are doubtless thoroughly 
honest, but in his enthusiasm to unfold to his readers 
a dazzling vista of success, he omits to mention seve- 
ral factors which ought to figure in his calculations. 
The advantages are painted in somewhat too roseate 
hues, while the drawbacks are kept too much in the 
background. Thus, when he shows how a person 
investing $9,000 in a thousand-acre farm for horse- 
breeding can, at the end of six years, find himself the 
possessor of $55,500 net profit, he takes no account of 
losses by disease, unfavorable seasons, competition, or 
inability to dispose of his stock. The same may be 
said of his estimates of the profits of sheep farms. 
Most of what he says is of genuine value, but his cal- 
culations should be accepted with caution. 

N.Y. Sun. 


ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 8vo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

The period of time which the present work is in- 
tended to illustrate, is that which preceded the Norman 
Conquest of England. It is divided into two parts, 
the first relating to Continental Churches, a knowledge 
of whose laws and customs (though different from our 
own) may frequently throw useful light upon those of 
this country; the second, to the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
In the second part some space has been devoted to 
the criticism of ancient documents. This work, in its 
general conception, may, perhaps, be best described 
as an attempt to trace the course of those develop- 
ments of early ecclesiastical institutions which resulted 
in the formation of the modern parochial system, and 
its general endowment with tithes. 

Extract from Preface. 


A practical guide to 
By Isaac Pitman. 
16mo, paper, 12 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. 
phonography or phonetic shorthand. 
New edition, revised and improved. 
cents; by mail, 14 cents. 


KEY TO THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Isaac 
Pitman. 16mo, paper, 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Newly arranged’ 
with additions. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Alfred Ainger. 2 vols. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

These volumes, we believe, conclude Mr. Ainger’s 
excellent edition of Charles Lamb's writings—an edi- 
tion which we are fain to believe will be definitive. 

The books are attractively gotten up, and there is a 

portrait of Lamb, from an original never before pub- 

lished, which has great interest and value. The col- 
lection of the letters contains several pieces which 
have never before been published, while Mr. Ainger 
has improved on preceding editions of this corres- 
pondence both by weeding out entirely trivial and 
inconsequential matters, and by an arrangement 
which makes the volumes to as large an extent as 
possible an autobiography. Not the least interesting 
feature of the edition is an admirable introductory 
chapter in which Lamb's conditions and his perform- 
ances are discussed by a most sympathetic but entirely 
common-sensible admirer. No admirer of Charles 

Lamb’s genius can read this introduction without feel- 

ings of gratification that so well qualified an editor 

undertook the labors necessary to put an entirely 
satisfactory edition of the essayist’s writings before 
the world. Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
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DENIS DuvAL. Miscellaneous essays, sketches and 
reviews. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Handy 
edition. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


WuatT SHALL MAKE US WHOLE? OR, THOUGHTS IN 
THE DIRECTION OF MAN’s SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL 
INTEGRITY. By Helen Bigelow Merriman. 16mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

The little volume is a typical exponent of the mind 
cure, and as such it has positive interest, especially to 
the pathologist of human intelligence. It is hand- 
somely printed and prettily bound, and the judicious 
will beware of persecuting or even denouncing the 
performance. Boston Beacon. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE IN THE SONNETS. By 
H. L. Hosmer. 16mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

Is a labored attempt by an adherent to the 
modern Baconian theory to show that Lord Verulam 
and not William Shakespeare was the author of the 
sonnets that pass under the latter's name. The 
author has been at the pains of preparing a “key,” 
tested by which the sonnets, in his opinion, appear to 
be unmistakably the work of the great jurist and 
philosopher, who was at once ‘‘the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind.”’ But this achievement, how- 
ever gratifying it may be to Mr. Hosmer’s self-com- 
placency, will have little weight with Shakespearean 
scholars, who are aware that it is quite possible to 
prepare a key which would show just as clearly that 
the poems under discussion were written by Ben 
Jonson or Fletcher, or even by Walt Whitman or the 
late G. P. R. James. Until Mr. Hosmer can exhibit 
by some better means than ‘through the various 
forms of analogy, allegory, metaphor, and symbolism 
all the real facts concerning the composition of the 
works attributed to Shakespeare’’ we must conclude 
that he has no standing in court. We prefer to hold 
with Mr. Saintsbury, in his recently published volume 
on the poetry of the Elizabethan era, that there is 
nothing mysterious about the sonnets of Shakespeare 
except the mystery of their poetic beauty. 

N.Y. Sun. 


With materials for a code of 
By Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
international law, 
International Scientific series. 
$1.22. 

Mr. Leone Levi is professor of Commercial Law in 
King’s College, London. While accepting the 
principles of codification laid down in the elaborate 
treatises of David Dudley Field and Bluntschli, he 
aims to cover a part of the subject not included in 
their works—‘‘the positive portion of the law, that 
resulting from treaties and conventions.’’ Preceding 
the ‘‘ materials for a code of international law "’ is an 
historical and statistical introduction, giving an 
account of the progress of international relations from 
ancient times to our own day. Supplemented with a 
conspectus of the actual area and population and 
treaty relations of all those countries which recognize 
international obligations. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CHILD’s Own SPEAKER. Designed for five-year-olds. 
By E, C. and L. J. Rook. 12mo, paper, 12 cents; by 
mail, 15 cents. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By R. Phene Spiers, 
F.S. A., Architect. Preface to American edition, by 
William R. Ware. With plates. 4to, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.97. 

The book is comprehensive, catholic, clear, and 
orderly. It covers the whole field of architectural 
draughtsmanship, from office tracing and the prepara- 
tion of working drawings to sketching in the field and 
rendering perspectives for competitions. Mr. Spiers’s 
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experience as practising architect and_ instructor 
enables him, without encumbering his treatise with 
detail, to give at all points what is communicable and 
helpful in the way of method. The student will be 
stimulated by what is rare in books of this kind, 
a constant and enlightened regard for the artistic side 
of draughtsmanship. The illustrations are of real 
value, being reproductions of drawings by architects 
who are exemplary—Messrs. F. P. Cockerell, Street, 
Norman Shaw, Waterhouse, Pearson, Ernest George, 
Mr. Spiers himself, and others. Nation. 


EARLY Days OF MoRMONISM. Palmyra, Kirtland and 
Nauvoo, By J. H. Kennedy. t2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Mr. J. H. Kennedy tells the story of the origin and 
first years of that remarkable movement which finally 
took form in the Mormon Church of Utah. The 
period previous to the last migration, while Mormon- 
ism was taking shape at Palmyra, Kirtland and 
Nauvoo, is that which has been generally neglected 
by writers on the Latter Day Saints. To this period 
Mr. Kennedy confines himself, and he certainly 
succeeds in telling a very interesting story of the 
beginnings of the most remarkable imposture of 
modern times. Philadelphia Times. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. GORDON TO HIs SISTER, 
M. A. GorDoN, 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


A HIstory OF PoLiTIcAL Economy. By John Kells 
Ingram, LL.D. With preface by Prof. E. J. James, 


Ph. D. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


How TO PLay SoLo Wuist. Its method and princi- 
ples explained and its practice demonstrated. By 
Abraham S, Wilks and Charles F, Pardon. 16mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.17. : 


THE FIELD-INGERSOLL Discussion. Faith or Agnos- 
ticism? A series of articles from the orth American 
Review. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


THE FACE AS INDICATIVE OF CHARACTER. Illustrated 
by upwards of one hundred and twenty portraits and 
cuts, By Alfred T. Story. 8vo, paper, 50 cents; by 
mail, 55 cents, 


FIRST STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 
By Albert F. Blaisdell, A. M. Illustrated. 12mo, 70 
cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

The merits of this text-book are the author's good 
judgment and taste in the selections and the sound 
method of study laid down by him. We do not know 
that there is anything in the method which entitles it 
to be called new, except that all study of this kind is 
new so far as its recognition as essential to a school 
course is concerned. Independent. 


THE CHESS-PLAYERS’ MANUAL. Containing the laws 
of the game, according to the revised code laid down 
by the British Chess Association in 1862. By G.H. D. 
Gossip. Revised and edited and with an American 
Appendix. By S. Lipschiitz, 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.53. 


BENNER'S PROPHECIES OF FUTURE UPS AND DOWNS 
IN Prices. By Samuel Benner, New edition, 16mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 87 cents, 


ANCESTRAL TABLETS. A collection of diagrams for 
pedigrees, so arranged that eight generations of the 
ancestors of any person may be recorded in a connected 
and simple form, By William H. Whitmore, A. M. 
New edition. 4to, $1.80; by mail, $1.91. 
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Nothing better for family genealogists has been 
devised than these tablets, which are so arranged 
that eight generations of any person may be recorded 
in connected form. The plan is exceedingly simple, 
and it seems to us the best of all the various methods 
of recording genealogical facts. 

Boston Transcript. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, Mystic CHARMS AND SUPERSTI- 
TIONS OF IRELAND. With sketches of the Irish past. 
By Lady Wilde (‘ Speranza’’), To which is appended 
a chapter on “The Ancient Race of Ireland,” by the 
late Sir William Wilde. New edition. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.03. 

Not an exhaustive collection, but as large as any 
class of readers, except scientific students of folk-lore, 
is likely to desire. Many of the legends were recently 
taken down from oral repetition of the peasants, and 
an effort has been made to retain the primitive sim- 
plicity of the style. The first volume consists of the 
best-known legends, and the second of groups of 
stories about animals, medical superstitions and 
charms, legends of the saints and of the holy wells. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN’S ADMINISTRATION IN 
SouTH CAROLINA, A chapter of reconstruction in the 
Southern States." By Walter Allen. With portrait. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


LucIANn’s DIALOGUES: NAMELY, THE DIALOGUES OF 
THE Gops, OF THE SEA-GoDs, AND OF THE DEAD; 
ZEUS, THE TRAGEDIAN, THE FERRY-BOAT, etc. Trans- 
lated, with notes and a preliminary memoir. By 
Howard Williams, M.A. Bohn’s Classical Library, 
12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.50, 


By Ferdinand 


In two 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. 
de Lesseps. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 
volumes. Vol. I, 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 


See review in this number, 
MEMORANDA ON Polsons. By Thomas Hawkes 


Tanner, M.D., F. L. S. New edition. Revised by 
Henry Leffmann, M.D, 65 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


By an American 
I2mo, $1.10; by 


‘‘Goop FoRM” IN ENGLAND 
resident in the United Kingdom, 
mail, $1.21. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


1136 Marvel. “The Duchess.” 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1137 The Twin Soul. Chas. Mackay. 
1138 Red Track. Gustave Aimard. g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

1139 A Modern Magician. Malloy. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1140 Only the Governess, Carey. 

1141 A False Start. Hawley Smart, 
1142 A Life Interest. Alexander, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


1667-1668. 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 
g cents; by mail, ro 


Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
London in 173t. Don Manoel Gonzales, 
cents. 

115 Apology of the Church of England. John Jewell. 
mail, 10 cents. 

116 Much Ado about Nothing. Wm. Shakespeare. 
to cents, 

117 Sketches in Persia. Vol. I. 
mail, 10 cents, 

118 Shepherds’ Calendar. 
cents, 

119 The Black Death, and The Dancing Mania. 
cents. 


9 cents; by 
g cents ; by mail, 
Sir John Malcolm. 9g cents; by 


Edmund Spenser, g cents; by mail, 10 


g cents; by mail, ro 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY : 
The Story of New York, by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
The Story of Ohio, by Alexander Black 
The Story of Louisiana, by Maurice Thompson. 
Ned Harwood’s Visit to Jerusalem, by Mrs. S. G. Knight. 
Kelp, by Willis Boyd Allen. 
Danger Signals, by Rev. F. E. Clark. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO.: 
Discovery of America by Northmen, by Eben Norton Horsford. 
Life of Walter Harriman, by Amos Hadley. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, edited by Henry Johnson. 

(Variant edition.) 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
The Heart of the Creeds, by Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton. 
The Story of Media, Babylon and Persia, by Z. A. Ragozin, 
The Story of Turkey, by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
The Story of Boston, by Arthur Gilman. 
The Story of Washington, by Charles Burr Todd. 

TICKNOR AND CO.: 
The Mendelssohn-Moscheles Letters, 

Felix Moscheles. 

An Uncloseted Skeleton, by E. L. 
Len Gansett, by Opie C. Read. 
Along the Shore, by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
The Pilgrim Republic, by Hon. John A. Goodwin. 
The Laws of Euchre, by C. Leeds and James Dwight. 
Home:.tead Highways, by H. M. Sylvestre. 
Olivia Delaplaine, by Edgar Fawcett. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : 
The Spell of Ashtaroth, by Osborne Duffield. 


D. APPLETON AND CO.: 
A Counsel of Perfection, by Lucas Malet. 
A Nymph of the West, by Howard Seely. 
A Little Ma‘d of Arcadie, by Marion C. L. Reeves. 
Eve, by S. Baring-Gould. 


T. Y CROWELL AND CO.: 
Summer Legends, translated from German of Rudolf Baumbach 
by Helen B. Dole. 
Taxation in American States and Cities, by Prof. R. T. Ely. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS: 
A Man’s Will, by Edgar Fawcett. 
Ethics of Marriage, by H. S. Pomeroy. 
Nobody Knows, by ‘‘ A Nobody.” 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
France and the Confederate Army, by Hon, John Bigelow, 
Fifty Years Ago, by Walter Besant. 
The Capitals of Spanish America, by W. E. Curtis. 
A Strange MS. Found in a Copper Cylinder, 


A.C. McCLURG AND CO.: 
Life of Madame De Sévigné, by Gaston Boissier, 
Life of George Sand, by E. Caro, 
Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
The Life and Studies of Adelaide Ristori. 
The Magic Skin, by Honoré de Balzac. 


T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: 
Kenneth Cameron, by L. Q. C. Brown. 
Society Rapids, 

My Journal, by Mrs. Beaumont. 
De Molar, by Edmund Flagg. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER: 
The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
H. N. Bernard. 
The Gospels of Yesterday, by Robert A. Watson, M. A, 
Dictionary of Classical and Foreign Quotations, by Wm. Francis 
Henry King. 


edited and translated by 


Bynner and Lucretia P. Hale. 


by Rev. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How to get Rich in the South 
oy, and other Poems . 
oems ofthe Plains and Songs of the Solitudes . P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Pocket Guide for E urope ‘ é P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South 
Carolina ; . G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Master of His Fate . Dodd, Mead and Co. 
Loyalty George . Henry Holt and Co. 

The Causes of the French Revolution . . Henry Holt and Co. 

The Flower People Lee and Shepard. 

A Kiss fora Blow. . . ‘ Lee and Shepard. 

The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round 

Ball that Floats in the Air — 

First Steps with American and British Authors. . . 

Marahuna Longmans, Green and Co. 

Polikouchka . a ta . . Geo. Munro. 

New Overland Guide to the Pacific Cuast . Rand, McNz ally and Co. 

The Unity of the Church Church and Home Publishing Co. 

Zyte . _ . Frederick Warne and Co. 

Me moranda of Poisons i Toe P. Blakiston, Son and Co. 

Historic Waterways és © we: 

William I, and the German E mp ire. . A. C. McClurg and Co 

Letters to Elder Daughters 


W. H. Harrison, Jr. 
by P. Putnam's Sons. 


Lee and Shepard. 


Lee and Shepard. 


McClurg and Co. 


. A C.McClurg and Co. 
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The Divine Man, 407. 
Paris, and Near Paris, 408. 
Hannah More, 409. 
Aubrey De Vere’s Essays, 410. 
Lesseps’ Recollections, 410. 
The Case of Mohammed Benani, 411. 
The Fleet, 412. 
Loyalty George, 412. 


Norss, 413. 

ASKED AND ANSWERED, 413. 

Descriptive Price-List or New Books, 414. 
Cassevu’s NATIONAL LIBRARY, 421. 

Love.u’s LisRArY, 421. 

Booxs ANNOUNCED, 422. 


Booxs RECEIVED, 422. 


=“ There will come a day,” wrote Goldsmith to his 
friend, Bryanton,—‘‘I beg you may live a couple of 
hundred years longer only to see the day—when 
Scaligers and Daciers will give learned editions of 
my labors, and bless the times with copious comments 


on the text.” It is barely a century and a third, yet 
what Goldsmith humorously predicted has come to 
pass. The gentle hand of Austin Dobson, in his ‘‘ Life 
of Oliver Goldsmith,” brings out all the facts in the 
poet's career as a result of long and loving study. In 
an appendix are given three hitherto unpublished 
letters of Goldsmith from the collection of Mr. 
Frederic Locker-Sampson, and there is the usual and 
elaborate bibliography by Mr, John R. Anderson, of 


| the British Museum, which lends a value to all the 


books of the ‘‘ Great Writers’’ Series. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Old Magazines! 


All the early numbers of Scribner’s (Century), Harper’s 
Magazine and Atlantic Monthly on hand and for sale, singly or 
in any quantity desired. We are constantly completing sets of 
these magazines at low rates. 


CHAS. E. HOUGHTON, 


15 Hanover Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
1115 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


IS NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


It contains the New Patent Metai Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. It is of Phenomenai Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best ard most cultivated people 
in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 
singers, and players. 


orstords 


Acid Phosphate, 


(Liquid. ) 



























A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DysPEpsiA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 












For Sale by all EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS, WAKE- 
Druggists. FULNESS, IMPAIRED VITALITY, ETC. : 
Prescribed and endorsed by physicians of all schools. 
Pamphlet free. It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 





IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What has happened in Philadelphia the last six months ? 
The sales of Miss Parloa’s two books—her “ New Cook 
Book” and her “ Kitchen Companion ”—have increased 
tremendously, necessitating the printing of new and large 
editions of both. 

Do you ask the reason? They are thoroughly 
practical; they are perfectly reliable; they are marvel- 
ously comprehensive; they are copiously illustrated, and, 
in short, are just the books that. all housekeepers need. 

Of the “ New Cook Book” over 60,000 copies have 
been sold. It costs, prepaid, $1 50. 

Of the “ Kitchen Companion,” just issued, the reception 
has been most gratifying. If you send us $2.50 we will 
mail you a copy, and you will see for yourself that its merit 
justifies the kind things said of it. 


“One of the most important and serviceable, as 
well as one of the most eminent works on_house- 
keeping and cooking that has ever been published.” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


“There is no better authority than Miss Parloa.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 


An posddress the Pubieners | UESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


“The most complete and elaborate housekeeper's 
manual for modern methods of cooking.’’— Boston 
Journal. 


“The work may fairly be considered an encyclo- 
pedia.”"— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


The Geological Evidences of Evolution. 


A Popular Exposition of Facts bearing upon the Darwinian Theory. 


Dp © ‘ 
By Prof. Angelo Heilprin, 
Curator-in-Charge of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
r2mo, cloth, fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


* The reacer who wishes to have his general conceptions clearly up and made definite on 
this pe can find nothing better here or abroad than Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s ‘Geological 
Evidences of Evolution.’""—Book News. 

“The preacher or layman who desires to know s omething of the facts and 
something of the kind of facts which recommend themselves to the naturalist in 
considering such questions, will do well to read this little book.”—N. Y. Nation 


The same author : 
‘* Town Geology: The Lesson of the Philadelphia 
Rocks.”’ 


Studies of Nature along the Highways and among the Byways 
of a Metropolitan Town. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

**His delightful book sub- 
ordinates the dry scientific to 
the picturesque and poetic. 
There is no gentleman or lady 
dwelling anywhere near Phila- 

delphia, on either side of the Delaware, who, if endowed with any taste for the work of creation, will 
not se rd this curious monograph.”’"—PAiladelphia Evening Bulletin, 

‘The present volume is an admirable exemplification of the true method of geological 
‘alle: '"—Popular Science Monthly. 


“ The Goagueghien al and Geological Distribution of Animals,” (International Scientific Series), 1887. 12mo. 
Price, $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Acapremy oF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Or the principal booksellers. 
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FOURTH VOLUME. 


NOW READY. 


History of the Civil War in America. 
By the COMTE DE PARIS. 


With frontispiece—a portrait of Comte de Paris. 


The fourth volume embraces and covers one of the most interesting periods of the war, 
describing The Entire Operations in Eastern Tennessee; The Tullahoma Campaign and 
Cumberland Gap; The Battle of Chickamauga; The Siege of Chattanooga; The Battle of 
Wauhatchie; Fort Sanders; The Siege and Relief of Knoxville; Lookout Mountain; 
Missionary Ridge; Siege Operations at Charleston; The Campaigns in Missouri and 
Kansas; Fort Pillow; Mansfield; and Banks’ Red River Campaign. 

In following styles of binding : 

8vo, Navy Blue Cloth. 
Red Cloth, extra, Roxburgh Style, uncut edges. 
Sheep, Library Style. 
Half Turkey Morocco. 
Also volumes I, II, III and IV put up ina neat box. This set contains all the maps faithfully engraved 
from the originals and printed in three colors. 


No library, public or private, is complete without this great work. 


A New Book by HARRY CASTLEMON. 


SNAGGED AND SUNK; 


OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CANVAS CANOE. 


By Harry CastLemon. Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black and gold. 


A New Book for Girls. 


MY MOTHER’S ENEMY. 


By Lucy C. Litire. 12mo. Cloth extra. 


“My Mother’s Enemy,” by Lucy C. Lillie, author of ‘‘ Nan,” ‘“ The Story of Music and Musicians,” 
‘‘ Joe’s Opportunity,” and other popular books for the young, fills a gap long felt in both Sunday-school and 
household libraries. It may be termed a young novel, the characters for the most part belonging to that 
period of life just between the school-room and the parlor. 


A New Edition of 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Being a hand-book for all lovers of that delightful amusement. 


By ELLers.Lig WALLACE, JR. I2mo. Morocco flexible, sprinkled edges. 

The third edition of the ‘‘ Amateur Photographer” contains an account of the more important novelties to 
which attention has been directed during the last two or three years, such as the Magnesium Flash Light, 
Secret and Detective Cameras, New and Reliable Methods of Intensifying the Gelatine Plate, Orthochro- 
matic Photography, etc., etc. 

The chapter on Lantern Slide Making has been lengthened by the addition of some useful working details. 

The more common causes of failure are especially explained in the Appendix. 

The directions are sufficiently practical and complete to enable any one to learn the photographer's art, 
It is of convenient size. It contains much that can not be found in any other work published. 


Published by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
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T. ¥. Crowell & Co's 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR 


Spring Publication, 1888. 


Taxation in American States and 
Cities. 

By Prof. R. T. Ey, of Johns Hopkins University, 

author of ‘‘ Labor Movement in America,”’ etc. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Prof. Ely brings to this work his well-known scholarship and 
familiarity with the question and it will doubtless become the standard 
treatise on the subject. 


At Home and in War. 
By ALEXANDER V. VERESTCHAGIN. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood, and 
illustrated by portraits of the author and other 
distinguished Russian officials. 


The author was General Skobelef’s adjutant and is an intimate 
friend of many of the leading military men of Russia. Count L. N. 
Tolstoi declares that this is the very best war-book ever written in 
Europe. 12mo, price not announced. 


Summer Legends. 
By RUDOLF BRAUMBACH. 
German by Helen B. Dole. 


Translated from the 
16mo, $1.25, 
These bright and sparkling stories, which have enjoyed almost 


unexampled popularity in Germany, are inimitable for their poetic 
fancy, their keen yet delicate drollery, and the beauty of their style. 


Life. 
By Count Lyor N. 


the Russian by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. 
$1.00. 


Translated from 
I2mo, 


TOLSTOi. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS; 
MAXIMINA 
INITIALS AND PsEUDONYMS 
Tue Lorp Was Tuere 
Tue Lone Exire.... 
NAPOLEON AND THE RusstaAN CAMPAIGN 
Whaat Men Live By 


Tue Two Pitcrims.. . 

A Russian Proprietor 

Tue VAGRANT 

Wuart To Do 

Tue INVADERS 

Les Mis&érasves, 5 vols., Illustrated Edition 
Popular Edition, in one vol 

Tennyson’s Works, “* Handy Vol.” 

Mrs. Sa1.Laser’s Cook Book 

BurRNHAM BREAKER 

Tue Grant DwarF 

Bovyunoop or Livinc AuTrHors 

Famous AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Grrts’ Boox or Famous QuEENS 

Who Savep THe Sup? 

Farry LaGenps oF THE FrencH Provinces......... 


Tuomas Y. Crowe, & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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| Music Folios at Low Prices. 


[ Number 69. 


Ideal Songs, Vol. 1, 30 cents. 
Ideal Songs, Vol. 2, 30 cents. 
Vocal Folio, 30 cents. 
Pearls of Vocal Music, 30 cents. 
Contralto, Bar. or Bass Songs, Vol. 1, 30 cents. 
Bass or Baritone Song Folio, Vol. 2, 18 cents. 
Song Olio, 30 cents. 
Reinecke’s 50 Children’s Songs, 30 cents. 
Bouquet of Comic Songs, 30 cents. 
Volkslieder Album, 18 cents. 
Vocal Duet Folio, 30 cents. 
Musical Bouquet, 30 cents. 
| Little Classics for Little People, 18 cents. 
| Chopin’s Valses, 30 cents. 
Kuhlau’s Sonatines, 30 cents. 
| Clementi’s Sonatas and Sonatines, 30 cents. 
Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, 30 cents. 
Chopin’s Nocturnes (Klindworth), 30 cents. 
Dance Folio, Vol. 1, 30 cents. 
Dance Folio, Vol. 2, 30 cents. 
Dance Folio, Vol. 3, 30 cents. 
Piano Folio, Vol. 1, 30 cents. 
Piano Folio, Vol. 2, 30 cents. 
Piano Folio, Vol. 3, 30 cents. 
Piano Folio, Vol. 4, 30 cents. 
Pearls of Piano Music, 30 cents. 
Children’s Folio, 30 cents. 
Operatic Folio, 30 cents. 
Parlor Organ Folio, 30 cents. 
Gems of the Emerald Isle (100 Irish airs), 30 
cents. 
Song Album, Vol. 1, 18 cents. 
Song Album, Vol. 2, 18 cents. 
Song Album, Vol. 3, 18 cents. 
Sacred Album, 18 cents. 
Comic Album, 18 cents. 
Sullivan Album, 18 cents. 
Children’s Songs, 30 cents. 
Vocal Duet Album, 18 cents. 
Quartette Album, 18 cents. 


When ordering to be sent by mail, add 12c for each 
30c folio and 4c for an 18c folio. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New YorRK AND LONDON. 
LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


III. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
By NoAH Brooks. Crown octavo. 


$1.75. 

“In writing this brief biography, I have been moved by a desire to 
give to the generation of young people who will never know aught of 
Abraham Lincoln but what is traditional, a life-lke picture of the man 
as many men knew him.’’—From author's preface. 


Previously issued in this series: 

II. Life of George Washington. 

Studied anew by EpwARD Everett HALE, 
$1.75. 

I. Robert Fulton and Steam Navigation. 

By Tuos. W. KNOX, $1.75. 

Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages. 
Classified subjectively and arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Compiled by RoBerT CuRIsTy. 2 vols. 
Large 12mo. 


Believed to be the most comprehensive and most conveniently 
arranged compilation in its department. 


Hints from a Lawyer; or, Legal Advice to 


Men and Women. 


By EDGAR A. SPENCER. 12mo, cloth. 

Principat Contents :—Contracts relating to Real Estate—Con- 
tracts relating to Chattels—Miscellaneous Contracts—Laws relating to 
Matrimony—Married Women—Estates of Deceased Persons—On Con- 
sulting a Lawyer. 

sad The object of this book is to present, in simple and concise form, 
the present laws and method relating to the care of property, the 
investment of money, and the transaction of business generally. Its 
purpose is to inform of rights and to warn of dangers. . . . Many 
things relating to his early life, herein set down, were derived fro:n his 
own lips, often during hours of secluded companionship.”—/rom 
author's preface. 


Spring List and descriptive Circulars sent upon application, 


REBRUARY#+ 1688 


Illustrated, 


Vel. mm. 
Be. 2. 











TABLE TALK PUBLISHING Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eee ee Pe me we bee Cone em 


orn. 
a3 K Eight Seem 
(Boren s Meer 
carvesee, am, 27 T4R8 Tae evans oo 
The issue for May is a charming number, full of useful and entertaining 
talk. “ Mattie’s Mecnthansing Experiments,”” Mrs. Rorer’s ‘*‘ New 
Things for Table and Kitchen,’’ “Dinner and Tea Toilets,” Mrs. 
Rorer’s answers to ‘‘ Housekeepers’ Inquiries,’’ ‘‘ Our Cooking Club,” 
Chapter V. of “ Jonathan Easy’s Difficulty,” by Joseph Whitton, 
“* Dietetics : Food for Invalids,’’ ‘‘ Dining Room Facts and Fancies,”’ 
“ Tea Cultivation in Ceylon,” the ‘‘ Thoroughby Dinners,” Papers by 
Hannah Hawthorne and Julian Shallcross, ‘Keystone Dishes,” “‘ Open 
Letters,”’ etc., etc. Also an entirely new department devoted to the 
interests of the Woman’s EXCHANGE. 

Price, 10 cents single copy. $1.00 per annum, . 
HANDSOME MAROON LEATHERETTE BINDERS, 
with gold imprint, for 7Zas/e 7a/k, are now ready. In one of these the 
subscriber may handily and expeditiously bind each successive number 
as it reaches him. Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


| The Deathless Book. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 
Rev. Joseph Cook speaks of this book as ‘‘ eloquent and suggestive, 


| as timely as it is convincing.” 


President J. H. Seelye, of Amherst College, writes, ‘‘ Book whose 
title is a ray of genius, and whose pages I find glowing with affluent 
thought.” 

Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard College, says “‘ It is admirable 
—original, so far as 1 know, in its plan, rich in its materials, clear and 
irrefutably strong in its reasoning.” 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes, 
By Samust Kneeranp, A.M. Illustrated. 8Vvo, $2.50. 


In their marvel and mystery these wonderful phenomena have a 
fascination alike for the student and the general reader, and Dr. 
Kneeland has happily hit upon a style which will attract both classes. 
His description of the various volcanoes visited is wonderfully realistic ; 
while his scientific knowledge enables him to speak with authority of 
causes and effects. 


The Hereafter. 


By James Freeman CLARKE, JoserpH Cook, WayLanp Hoyt, 
and twenty other clergymen, Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Concise answers to the question, ‘‘ What are the strongest proofs and 
arguments in support of the belief in a life hereafter?” 
The Crime against Ireland. 
By J. Erten Foster. With a preface by Joun Boyre O’Reitty. 
Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


An eloquent but logical appeal for the Irish people, growing out of 
personal observation and investigation. It is valuable as giving 
Americans comprehensive ideas on a subject of which they need to 
know more. 


At the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


D. Lothrop Company, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SoME OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 


“Victory.” 


This is the Brand of Flour that has never 
been equaled in this market, and is sold 


only by us. $6.00 per barrel ; 80 cents 


per bag. 


Fine Family Black Tea, only 50 cents 
per pound, or 45 cents by;the half chest. 
Equal to any sold in the city for $1.00. 


Java Coffee. 


The finest quality, roasted, only 28 cents 
per pound. 


E. Bradford Clarke Co., 


Limited, 


Chestnut and Fifteenth Sts. 
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HOT WEATHER DISHES 


By Mrs. S. T. RORER 


Author of “ Philadelphia Cook Book,” “ Canning and Preserving,” etc. 


WILL BE READY IN MAY. 


P is probably the best in the market. 
Mrs. Rorer S Cook Book the best. There certainly is none better. 


The recipes are thoroughly reliable; always come out right. 


Publishers, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


Current opinion says it zs 
It is practical. 


It pays to have one. Arnold and Company, 


SOLD BY JOHN WANAMAKER. 


# di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
adie€s .. 

tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Suferfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 
trade only by 

Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 


Dalton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Th Johann Faber a 
ic ‘ an 
Lead Pencils! Polygrade 
are the finest Pencils now made. They are usep and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 


artists in the world, and are without equal for sopTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE and by QUEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


By ALi STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 


Color Decoration. 


Sketches submitted, embodying architects’ sugges- 
tions. Estimates furnished upon application. This 
department is under the supervision of Mr, F.S. Lamb, 
who has recently returned from study in Paris. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 


New Driving Map of Philadelphia and Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2 00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth st., Philad’a. 


| Wm. H. Jenks, 2004 Arch St. 
| T.G. Morton, M. D., 1421 Chestnut St. Mrs. C. B. Mount, 319S. 17th St. 


| The Album Writer's Faead. 


The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


| Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 


Ladies. 
Academic Courses. 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


College preparatory and 
Circulars on 


| | Preparatory School. 


YOUNG MEN 


Prepared for any College or Scientific School. 


More than Thirty Young Men sent during the past 
two or three years to the various leading colleges attest 
the careful, thorough work insisted upon in our school. 
Now is a good time to enter your son for next year. 


GOOD PRIMARY CLASS. 
Coaching for College during Summer Months. 


Call or send for circular. 


ALONZO BROWN, A. M., 
1539 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REFERENCES: 
Dr. Samuel Kimmel, 1308 Walnut St. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose suitable for 
writing in Autograph Albums. Something that everybody wants. 
64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. 

Address J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 57 Rose St., New York. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 
Handsomely bound in lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 
30 cents by ¥ S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 

57 Rose St., New York. 


Poems of Geo. H. VAN ZANDT. 255 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

This volume breathes the spirit of Poesy. Many of the subjects are 
fine studies. Of these are the Idyl of Ruth, Endymion, the Sirens, 
the Lotos Eaters, The Wedding in the White House, Dorothy, The 
Foolish Galatians, the Queen of Sardis and Hymns to the Nativity, 
Songs from the Siamese, In Memory of Catharine Lee Bayard, 

Suitable for Birthday or Wedding Gift, 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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Frederick Warne & Company’s 
Recent Publications. 


MR. RUSKIN 


says: ‘Surely the most beneficent and innocent of all books yet 
produced is the ‘Book of Nonsense,’ with its corollary carols, 
inimitable and refreshing, and perfect in rhythm. I really don’t know 
any author to whom I am half so grateful for my idle self as Edward 
Lear. I shall put him first of my hundred authors.” 


The Book of Nonsense 


By the late Epwarp Lear. A new and choice edition. Con- 
taining 112 pictures, printed in outline (as originally published). 
Just ready, in oblong 4to, cloth gilt, neat design, price, $2.00. 


WARNE'S CONTINENTAL LIBRARY 


Consisting of Translations of celebrated French Novels. 
covers, 12mo, price, 35 cents each. 


The new volume in Warne’s Continental Library is 


ZYtE. By Hecror Mator. Author of “Sans Famille.” 


The other volumes (35 cents each) are: 


HARLETTE. By theauthor of “ Princess Wanda.” 

IRENE. By Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE-ALTIERI. 

EDMEE. (* Les Dames de Croix Mort’) By Grorces Onnet, 
author of ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges.” 

HELENE. (‘* Madame Villeferan Jeune’) By Leon pe Tinsgau, 
author of “‘ La Meilleure Part,” etc. 


In neat paper 


Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
3 Cooper Union, 4th Ave, N. Y. 


The Sauveur 


from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, 
BURLINGTON, Vermont.) 
Thirteenth Session, July oth to August 17th. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English, English Literature 
and Rhetoric, Latin, and Ancient Greek. 
For BoARD and Rooms, address F. M. Corse, 
Burlington, Vermont. 
For Circurars, address 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


N. B.—Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works will be sent 
free to applicants. 


(Mention this paper.) 


Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed mn. Fi... 


The Phonographic Teacher. 


A Practical Guide to Phonography or Phonetic Short-Hand. 


By 
Isaac Pirman. New edition revised and improved. This is 
acknowledged to be the best and most practical system of Short- 
Hand, and ensures a more speedy acquisition of fluency and rapidity 
than any other. Price, 15 cents. 

Key to the “‘ Phonographic Teacher.” 

An efficient aid to the learner in applying and mpm the 

es laid down in the ‘* Teacher,”’ and making his progress in 

honography more rapid and much easier, by numerous explana- 


tions and examples. rice, 15 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 


P. O. Box 2975. NEw YORK. 
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Books at Special Prices. 


| From Dawn to Dark. 


Rev. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 639 octavo pages, 
illustrated with 12 full-page steel engravings by 
distinguished artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.74. 


| Our Father’s House. 


Rev. DANIEL Marcu, D. D. 560 octavo pages. 
12 full-page steel engravings. Clear type. $3.75; 
our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.73. 


_ Days of the Son of Man. 


Rev. DANIEL Marcu, D. D. 685 octavo pages, 
illustrated with 5 steel engravings and 6 litho- 
graphs. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 


| Scenes. and Incidents in the Life of the 
Apostle Paul. 


REV. ALBERT BARNES. A book of over 500 crown 
octavo pages, illustrated with 24 wood-cuts, maps, 
and 3 engravings on steel. $3.50; our price, 85 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 


| My Father’s House. 


JAMES M. McDona_p, D.D. A book of conso- 
lation and contemplation of the future life as 
derived from Revelation and the experiences and 
expressions of great and good men. 376 12mo 
pages, beautiful, clear type. $2.00; our price, 
65 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 


| Home Topics. 


A Book of Practical Papers on House and Home 
Matters. With suggestions as to the care and 
education of children, home decorations and 
amusements, window gardening, practical flori- 
culture, the treatment of the sick, vacations, etc., 
etc. 564 octavo pages. Handsomely illustrated. 
Compiled by SuSAN ANNA BROWN. $3.00; our 
price, 95 cents; by mail, $1.17. 


| Goodale, Elaine and Dora Read. 


Verses from Sky Farm, comprising the thirty 
poems known as Berkshire Wild Flowers, with 
additional poems. 16mo. $1.25; our price, 20 
cents; by raail, 33 cents. 

A literary treasure.—Sfringfield Republican. 


-Goethe’s Faust. 


A metrical translation edited and annotated by 
Dr. HEDGE. I vol. I2mo. $1.50; our price, 
50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


| Goethe’s Poems. 


Ivol. 12mo. $1.50; our price, 50 cents ; by mail, 
62 cents. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Beg to call attention of all interested in BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE, to a very IMPORTANT SERIES OF 
Works, which they have in preparation, to be 
offered by SUBSCRIPTION: The 


Expositors Bible. 


Edited by Rev. W. R. NICOLL, Editor of ‘‘ London 
Expositor.” 

This series will contain ExposIroRy LECTURES ON 
THE BIBLE by the foremost Preachers and Theologians 
of the day. While regard will be had to the latest 
results of Scholarship, the volumes will be essentially 
popular and adapted to general readers quite as much 
as to the Clergy. 

6 VOLUMES PUBLISHED A YEAR, 


Large crown 8vo, about 500 pages each, strongly bound. Price to sub- 
scribers, CASH IN ADVANCE, for 6 vols., $6; separate vols., $1.50 
each. 


Following 6 Volumes Now Ready : 

ST. MARK. By Rev.G.A. Cuapwick, D. D., Dean 
of Armagh. 

COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. 
MACLAREN, D. D. 

GENESIS. By Rev. Marcus Dons, D. D. 

I. & Il. SAMUEL. By Rev. Pror. W. G. BLAIKIE, 
D.D. 2-vols, 

EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
PAL T. C. Epwarps, D. D. 


By Rev. ALEX. 


By REv. PRINCI- 


Complete Circulars, giving names of the Expositors 
of the other books of the Bible, sent on application. 
Single volumes sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broapway, N. Y. 


REMARKABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 


RAST RE. 


An appropriate Easter gift. 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem. 


A new poem by GeorGce KLINGLE, author of ‘‘ Make Thy Way 
Mine.”” Written especially for the publishers. With fac-similes of 
water-color designs, from studies made in the Holy Land by Harry 
Fenn, of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem; Sea of Galilee, from 
Tiberias; Mount of Olives, from Jerusalem; and Jerusalem, from 
Mount Scopus. 

Parchment-paper covers, with lettering and decoration in purple and 
gold. Ina box, $1.50. 

New “ grass-cloth’’ or Whatman paper covers appropriately hand- 
painted. Lach in a box, $2.50. 


The most attractive booklets ever published at the price. 
Easter Leaflets. 
Six small volumes, well printed in purple, on laid paper. 
“*Seal’’ heavy paper, roughened edges. 
Each cover bears a bright card with design of birds in colors. 
is tied with ribbon and is in an envelope. Price, each, 25 cents. 
I.—Easter. By Rose Porter. I1.—Words of Peace and Rest. 
III.—Rock of Ages. 1V.—Words of Comfort and Hope, V.—Silver 
Thoughts. VI.—Golden Words. 


Covers of 


Each 


Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to 
any address (at publishers’ expense) on receipt of the advertised price. 
Send for catalogue contaimng full descriptions of many Easter publi- 
cations. On receipt of ten cents, this catalogue and one of Fidelia 
Bridges’ colored ‘Studies of Birds’’ will be sent to any address. 
Mention Book News. 


~ : . = 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and dealers in Works 
of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| Are constantly issuing and have always on hand a 


full series of the newest, most entertaining and in- 

structive American and English books on outdoor 

life. Among those published by them are:— 

SMALL YACHTS, by C. P. KunHArRpDT. Price, $7.00. 

STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, by C. P. 
KUNHARDT. Price, $3.00. 

YACHTS, BOATS AND CANOES, by C. StTans- 
FIELD HICKS. Price, $3.50. 

ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA, by Hon. 
JOHN DEAN CaTon. Price, $2.50. 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, New England Character 
Sketches, by ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. Price, 
$1.00. 

WOODCRAFT, by NEssmuk. Price, $1.00, 

CANOE HANDLING, by C. B. Vaux. Price, $1.00. 

CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING, by W. P. STE- 
PHENS. Price, $1.50. 


CANVAS CANOES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM, 


by PARKER C. FIELD. Price, 50 cents. 
““NESSMUKS” POEMS. Price, $1.50. 

If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, Fine 
Dogs, Yachts, Boats or Canoes, or in Natural History, 
Camp Life, Travel and Adventure, you should send 
for a free catalogue of their publications. To any 
one so sending, and mentioning the name of the 
paper in which he saw this advertisement, they will 
send free 28 pages of entertaining and instructive 
reading matter. Address 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 

39 PaRK Row, NEw York. 


THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE CAaLt contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the 
household. 

Tue Catt is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 


| sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen copies free. 





May, 1888. ] 


SOME BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 
People. 


By MARIANNA MONTERO. With illustrations in | 
photogravure by Harold Copping. Small quarto, | 
gilt top. $3.00; our price, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.43. | 


Fair Ines. 
By Tuos. Hoop. With original illustrations by 
Harper and Freer. Small quarto; Burmese 
plush. $1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 58 
cents. 


Beautiful Wild Flowers of America. 


With colored plates. By SpraGue. Text by 
Rev. A. B. Hervey. Large quarto. Spanish 
calf. Handsome. Our price, $3.00. 


Beautiful Ferns. 
Containing superbly colored life-size plates of our 
American Ferns by Faxon and Emerton. Text 
by Prof. Eaton, of Yale College. Large quarto. 
Spanish calf. Handsome. Our price, $3.00. 


Flowers of the Field and Forest. 


Colored plates of our native wild flowers by 


Sprague, with illustrative text from our great 
poets. Large quarto. Spanish calf. Handsome. 
Our price, $3.00. 


An Average Man. 
By Rospert GRANT, author of ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,’’ ‘‘The Little Tin Gods,” etc. 
I vol. 12mo. $1.50; our price, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


The Rand—McNally Standard Atlas of | 


the World. 


Quarto; 11 inches wide by 14 inches long. 134 
Maps, besides Diagrams and Tables, and Engrav- 
ings, with Historical and Descriptive Text. Our 
price, $1.90; by mail, $2.21. 


A Vacation in a Buggy. 


By Maria Louise Poot. A handsome 16mo 
vol., 75 cents; our price, 25 cents; by mail, 31 
cents. 


Hints on Dress ; 
Or, What to Wear, When to Wear It, and How to 


Buy It. By ErHet C. GALE. 16mo. 5ocents; our | 


price, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


A Bunch of Violets. 
By IRENE JEROME, author and designer of “ One 
Year's Sketch Book.’”’ Quarto. $3.75; our price, 
$2.00. 
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Success with Small Fruits. 


By Rev. E. P. Rog. 8vo, beautifully illustrated. 
$2.50; our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.50. 

Gives those hints and directions which the ama- 
teur horticulturist so much needs, and which, if 
followed with good judgment, puts small fruit- 
raising for profit withinthe reach of almost any 
one. 

| A Ride in Egypt from Sioot to Luxor. 
With Notes on the Present State and Ancient 
History of the Nile. Illustrated. W. J. Lorrig. 
I2mo. $1.50; our price, Socents ; by mail, 62 cents. 


| The Relations between Religion and 
Science. 


Being the Bampton Lecture for 1884. By BisHop 
TEMPLE. I2mo. $1.50; our price, 50 cents ; by 
mail, 62 cents. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 


Pepys, 
With a Life and Notes by Ricw. Lorp Bray- 
BROOKE, with additional Notes by REv. Mynors 
BRIGHT. 5 vols, 12mo. $6.25 ; our price, $2.50. 


Gems for the Fireside. 


Comprising the most unique, touching, pithy and 
beautiful literary treasures. Rev. O. H. Tiffany, 
Octavo, illustrated; bound in Turkey morocco. 
$7.50; our price, $3.50; by mail, $3.92. 


| The Home Physician. 
A Summary of Practical Medicine and Surgery 
for the Use of Travelers and of Families. LUTHER 
M. GILBERT, M.D. $1.00; our price, 25 cents ; 
by mail, 31 cents. 

| Wild Animals in Captivity. 


Illustrated by Pen and Camera. By FORTUNE 
Nott. Quarto. $7.50; our price, $2.75. 


Birds and Blossoms, and What the Poets 


Sing of Them. 


Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges in Colors. 
$3.50; our price, $2.00. 


Quarto. 


Animal Physiology. 
By J. MILNES FOTHERGILL. $1.00; our price, 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


He has told the story in a style, simple, clear, easy 
of comprehension to the child, while at the same time 
it cannot fail of being instructive and interesting to 
those of mature age.— The Critic. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital, $500,000—full paid, 
322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. , 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages, in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on Cif 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgape. Principal and 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 
officers of the Company. 

Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Solicitor. 


Directors: 


Geo. D. KRUMBHAAR, JosEePH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Ww. H. INGHAM, 
CHARLES PLATT, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 
IsAAc J. WISTAR, CHARLES HUSTON, Geo. D. McCrEaAry, LAWRENCE LEWIS, JR. 
EDWARD Hoopes, CHARLES L. BAILEY, Cuas. H. BANEs, 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the 
United States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a 
large or small quantity of books you do not want, or if you have a 
library of any number of volumes, either as owner or executor, let us 
know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or out of the city, 
and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether it 
amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. g South Ninth Street, 


Telephone No. 2115. First Store below Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS, &. 


2,000 Ladies Buy in One Day. 


After three months’ 


NOTICE DATES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


ATHOL, MASS., 
Jan, 10, 1888. 

“Dear Sir: My wife has 

used your Hair and Flesh 

Brushes with excellent 

success in spinal com- 

plaint, neuralgia, ete., 

and wishes your Electric 

Corset, ete.” Yours re- 
spectfully, 

H. RUSSELL DUNNE, 

M. D. 


UNION CITY, TENN., 

Jan. 6, 1888, 
“T am grateful to God 
that you were the instru- 
mentality in His hands by 
which I was so greatly 
benefited after trying the 
skill of nearly fifty doe- 
tors without avail. I was 
the subject of prayer 
and pity all over the 
community. As a last re- 
sort, I sent to you for 
your appliances, and was 
so benetited that to-day I 
weigh nearly 210 pounds, 
and am restored to my 
ministerial duties preach- 
ing twice every Sunday. 
This you may publish if 
you desire.” Yours truly, 

Rey. H. D. CANADY. 


“Your Electric Corset 
has made anew woman of 
me. My trouble was dys- 
pepsia and female weak- 
ness. I suffered more 
than I can express; tried 
doctors from all schools 
with but little benefit.” 
Yours truly, 

Mrs. ANNIE REESE, 

Linkville, Ind. 


VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE BY MAIL. 


In 


The Demand Unprecedented. 


wear of our $3 Corset the price will be returned if not satisfactory. 


No “shock” attends the use of our goods. 


QUICK CURES. 


PROMOTES HEALTH vee & ENERGY. 


INDIGESTION 


& ALL NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit 
or cure, and they daily practise the same, as your 
own physician will inform you. 

A celebrated physician of New York lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in 

ases which would seem hopeless. 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 
yatients all over the world, endorsing and commend- 
ing our goods. We will cheerfuily send pamphlets 
containing specimens of this testimony if you still 


doubt. PRICE LIST. 


Regular Standard Belt full power, 83.00 
Extra-fine Red Satin.. 10.00 
Nerve and Lung Inv igorator, * 5 & 10.00 
RE cscascccenscesccressesses $1 ’ 50,882.00, 3.00 
Hair Brushes... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Flesh Brushes.. $3.00, 5.00 
Chest Protector. .full power, 3.00 
Throat - ° ye 2.50 
Seiatic Appliance. . a oo 8.00 
eg a oe ° ee 5.00 
Shoulder “ oe ° pe 5.00 
Knee Caps. .........- : wi 5.00 
Anklets ... ‘. ” 3.00 
Wristlets ve 2.50 
Insoles, all sizes, per pair, ved .50 
Office Caps, $3.00; Sleeping Caps. ...3.00 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, fl powe r, 5.00 
Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brush.. 

Improv ed Elastic Trusses, Single. 

Double.. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON | 

} i AL, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20c. 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Money will be re- 
funded if not just as represented. Remit in Post- 
office Money Order, Draft, Check, or in currency by 
Registered Letter at our risk. In ordering, kindly 
mention this paper, and state exact size of waist 
when ordering Belt or Corset. Make all remittances 
payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of pe prope ietors 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRI SOCIATION. 


WE HAVE THOUSANDS. 


If you cannot get them 
at your store remit to us 
(see bottom of advt.). 


Silk Laces, 4 yards long, 
will be given away with 
each No.£, or $3 Corset, 
for a short period, to 
those mentioning the 
Youth's Companion, 


After three months’ 
wear of our $3 Corset the 
price will be returned if 
they break, rip, lose their 
shape, or do not give sat- 
isfaction. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., 

Jan. 9, 1888. 
“Dr. Scott: I know that 
your Belt has saved my 
life. All other doctors 
gave me up to die. In- 
closed find $3, and send 
me another Belt, and I 
will try to sell them to all 
my friends.” Very truly, 

D. T. HASS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 

Jan, 9, 1888, 
“Dr. Scott: I have been 
a sufferer for years—since 
my earliest recollection— 
with pains and weakness 
in my back. Tried various 
remedies and was treated 
by skilful physicians, but 
with scarcely any relief. 
Some time ago I bought 
one of your Electric Cor- 
sets, and after wearing it 
a short time have not 
been troubled with my 
back since.” Respectfully, 

Miss E. BROWN, 
Pub. Arts, Professions 
and Industries of Women, 


VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE BY MAIL. 
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